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American Can 


ONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


TRace 


Every can a F ood Show— 
with Her Ladyship the judge 


ANNED FOODS WEEK is the industry’s bid for 
the public’s special attention. New con- 
sumers try canned foods; old ones try newarticles of 
canned foods. Success depends on their approval. 


Every can is a sample to Her Ladyship, the 
American housewife. That points to a responsi- 
bility resting on all of us; to make every can a 
Food Show of its own. 

The nearer canned foods approach that ideal, the 
greater the success of Canned Foods Week, the 
easier to turn Canned Foods Week into Canned 
Foods Year—every year. 

Count on us to do our part to help you pack quality canned 


foods; to meet your requirements—promptly—with Canco 
Quality Cans and Service. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK—NOV. 8-15 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS Double 
President, W. H. Killian. i 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. Pineapple Grater 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 


rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 

H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

Counsel Committee,, C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Committee, Leroy Strasburger. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 
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It! 


#—|HE man who burns out without’ insurance 

Z| realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
=*S | —when he could have been ‘dead-certain’ what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE ? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Sate 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


You Can Be Sure You ‘re Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
_ THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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SANITARY CA 
IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. 


THE WHEELING 


CLOSED 


WITH THE No. 100 MACHINE 


Wheeling West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 
COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 


We Manufacture for 


CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Proccss Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 


Automatic Pressure Kettles 


Continuous Non-agitating Cookers paras 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 


Crates 

Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems ) 
Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 
Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Automatic Shakers 
Continuous Shakers 
Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 
Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continous 
Cookers. 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 


Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


A Contenuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 
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AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL TOMATO FILLER 


Tomatoes are measured dry. 

Will not mash the fruit. 

Incline measuring pockets to drain juice from fruit. 

Measured amount of juice in bottom of can. 

Worm feed, no mashing of cans. 

Smooth delivery. 

Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand wheel governs the amount desired in cans. 
Hopper has soft pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. 
Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 


For No. 2, 25 and 3 cans — Special machines built for No. | also for 
No, 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 


Salem, New Jersey 
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THE ANDERSON 


Syruper or Briner 


Does it mean anything in your produc- 
tion costs to have a machine which is 
always ‘‘on the job’’, putting an exact 
amount of syrup or brine into each can— 
and putting it info the can and not on 
the floor ? 


This handy little machine is built rightly, 
has no valves to clog or leak or get out 
oforder. Has stood the severest kind of 
tests and won unstinted approval. 


Instead of a weak link it will be the strong 
link in your production line. 


Have you seen our 
leasing proposition ? 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKE 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker.on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places th: ear at th: proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn aad it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is very simple in construction. It is a 
very strongly built and durable machine and has great capacity and is 
guaranteed to do satisfactory work. 

It will pay you to write at once for our new catalogue, for prices, list of 
users and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


| Morral, Ohio. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


trying times for the great bulk of canners, be- 

cause with most of them their factories are 
open and running, and it is just then that the weak 
spots develop to plague the harassed canner. Belts 
that seemed strong, machines that seemed perfect 
when the trial was made a few weeks ago, now sud- 
denly break or refuse to work, and just when the 
product is ready to come through. But that is all part 
of the game, and it makes it worth while. Prepared- 


ness in canning is only equaled by preparedness in 
war. 


T RYING TIMES FOR CANNERS—tThese are the 


This year, however, presents the canners with 
cven more troublesome problems. The pea canners 
have finished their season of trial, and can look upon 
the canners of corn and tomatoes with sympathy or 
disdain, according to the individual. But the corn 
canner or the tomato canner who planned a largely 
increased acreage, supplied the seed or furnished the 
plants, felt justified in buying his cans and supplies, 
expecting to fill them. It was a mighty preparation 
for a mighty crop and pack. And now—the most im- 
portant end, the front end, of the canning season has 
been cut off and the crops are late. Frost looms as a 
horrible spectre. Never before was the coming of 
frost of such an all-important happening as in this 
eventful season of 1924. Will they get even 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of a crop to fill half their cans? 


From down in Virginia comes a complaint often 
heard but seldom put down in type—resentment 
against the canners who invade their territory, and 
by bidding up the prices on contract tomatoes leave the 
canners there with unfilled cans. It is so recorded this 
week in the first of our crop reports. And it makes 
right sound reasoning and common sense. Why don’t 
these short canners buy the finished goods from the 
Virginia canners, and so save the market againsi 


themselves? As it is now done it would seem to hurt 
everybody and benefit none, unless it be the growers, 
and we do not believe the growers like to be tempted 
to “jump” contracts for the sake of the better profits. 
Most men do not enjoy doing wrong. Of course, it 
makes a difference whose ox is being gored. 


And how Indiana has suffered! Early frosts and 
of tedious, patience-trying times. And then an unfa- 
vorable season, and now—Septoria leaf blight has set 
in heavily and the State is threatened with a severe 
loss in tomatoes. The reports are persistent and from 
many sections and many persons, and where there is 
so much smoke there must be some fire. Indiana has 
had a full share and running over of crop troubles this 
season. What effect will this have cn the output of 
tomatoes in Indiana? Time and frost alone can tell. 


And the corn canners, have they escaped? Not’ 


floods and rains damage made tomato setting a work 
by a jugful. We were called late last week by one of 
the leading corn canners of the State and of the coun- 
try, and asked what he could do in the fill of his cans, 
as it was impossible to get 1414 ounces of corn in the 
cans this season, because it is proving so spongy. And 
he was speaking of Maryland style, whole grain corn. 
And that is a trouble a great many canners have en- 
countered, if not all, that the corn has not filled out 
well; the kernels are not bursting with starch and 
sugars as they should be, but are pithy, often mere 
shells, and the filling very soft and not such as to take 
up the brine or syrup. It is but natural that the can- 
ners cannot get as much of that kind of corn into a 
can as they were accustomed to pack when the corn 
ran heavy and was well filled out. The Government 
food inspectors, when we put this matter up to them, 
as we did, agreed with us that the best the corn can- 
ner could do was to fill his cans to capacity and let the 
weight take care of itself. The honesty and intent of 
the canner will clearly show itself upon opening the 
cans, and the law asks nothing that is impossible. 
This is just another of the many troubles. 
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And look at the troubles in the canned tomato 
market! From every side the reports come in that 
better than 50 per cent to 60 per cent of a normal crop 
cannot be counted upon, even if the frost holds off 
until late; and yet, the tomato market does not show 
any indication of such a condition. The buyers are 
staying out; the prices are not weak, but.they are not 
as strong as they should be under such conditions. 
One looks at the stock market, and, despite the known 
quietness in most business lines, he sees stocks quoted 
strong and advancing; other lines of industry say that 
the good times are returning, and the buyers showing 
interest, and that the boom is here. Why has it not 
included canned tomatoes? It will do so, undoubtedly, 
later, but why not now? That is a sort of trouble 
which is hard to get around. 


A while ago we were asked if the canners did not 
make a lot of money. The inquirer is thinking of get- 
ting into this business, and that is his idea of the can- 
ners—that it is “easy money.” We did not discourage 
him, but we toned down his enthusiasm as to the huge 
profits, and tried to set him straight. We have writ- 
ten this week as we haye to clear the atmosphere of 
an opinion regarding the canning industry that may 
be flattering, but which could easily be harmful. We 
know there is better money in the canning business 
than is generally admitted, but that the industry has 
no troubles, no vexations, no losses, is a mistaken 
idea which these enthusiasts should not be allowed to 
retain. It takes just as keen a sense of business judg- 
ment to make a success of canning—if not a little 
more—as it does for any other success attempted. 
And it takes a whole lot more capital than most of 
these men estimate. 


The canners dream rosy dreams, just as all other 
men do, but, like other men, these dreams do not al- 
ways come true. Look at the fruit canners of Cali- 
fornia. They knew they were facing a good fruit sea- 
son, and the growers were willing to accept fairly low 
prices for their fruit crops early in the season. But 
the banks said no to the canners, unless they had the 
crders on their books. The jobbers were slow order- 
ing, they felt the fruit packs would be large and the 
prices lower. When the jobbers finally realized that 
the banks were the controlling factors, and that there 
would be no such packs, and little if any surplus, then 
the jobbers rushed in with orders. The canners 
wanted them, but when they went to the growers they 
found the growers had radically different ideas about 
the value of their fruits, and so the canners have had 
to pay prices for raw stock which take about all the 
profit out of the canned article. The machinery and 
supply men had tried to interest these fruit canners 
in more and better machinery, but the canners “could 
not add to their capital investment,” as the bankers 
put it, and so the machinery men went without many 
orders they should have had. Now that machinery is 
wanted, just as more canned fruits are wanted, and 
will not be packed. 

Canning is not a bed of roses, and the canners 
earn their money when they are lucky enough to get it. 


THEY SAY— 


To thunder with “they say!” Those two words 
have wrecked a lot of reputations and a lot of hopes. 
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With a certain meaningful inflection, as practiced by 
folks who have nothing else to do but tear down the 
character of other folks, they’re two of the most con- 
temptible words in English language. 

You’ve heard them. So have I. Probably you’ve 
suffered by them. I have. If you stop to worry about 
what “they” will “say,”’ why, bless you, you'll never do 
anything else. 

Good liars are born. Medium good ones are made. 
It’s the medium good ones who cause most of the 
trouble. They forget the lies they’ve hatched and get 
things all balled up. They are unwise enough some- 
times to go to extremes in their desire to spread scan- 
dal—and extremes are always dangerous. Since I’ve 
been more or less before the public as a writer, I’ve 
been called everything but a horsethief. There are 
nice, tender-hearted folks who declare I don’t mean a 
thing: I write and that I live the opposite of my own 
philosophy. All right. I can’t stop ’em from thinking 
or saying that. Why should I try? Why shouldn’t I 
go right ahead and ignore the “they say-ers?” Why 
shouldn’t I live as close to my own ideals as I can, keep 
a song in my heart, a kind word on my lips and a point 
of view that will enable me to keep on keeping on? 


Man, the minute you bother about what “they 
say,” you’re done for! Live the way you want to live, 
so long as you do not injure anyone else. It’s your life, 
you know. You’ve got to answer for what you make 
of it. See to it that you’re steering a course that does 
not interfere with the happiness of any other living 
soul—and then stand by your own compass!—‘“Uncle 
Jerry” in The Farmers and Merchants Messenger. 


DON’T FORGET THE CLOVER 


VERY farmer likes to look at a good field of 

clover, especially on his own farm. Older men 

tell us of the time when clover grew naturally, 
and all that was necessary for a successful “catch” was 
just to sow the seed. But many years of cropping have 
brought about far-reaching changes in the soil. Lime 
is continually getting away in the drainage water, in 
crops sold off the farm, and in the bones of animals. 
Phosphorus—never very plentiful even in virgin soils— 
has been reduced by cropping and by livestock, until 
today it is the limiting element in most soils. 

With these factors in mind, it is not hard to see 
why clover fails so often, for clover needs lots of lime, 
and it never does well unless plenty of phosphorus is 
present. To be sure, many other reasons are often 
given for clover failure—the season was too dry or too 
wet, the sun was too hot in July, or the weeds came up 
too thickly after the wheat was cut and smothered the 
young clover. But back in grandfather’s time there 
were wet and dry years, and there were cool and hot 
seasons, yet clover nearly always did well. The fact 
is that clover thrived on our new land because it was 
well supplied with lime and rich in plant food. It will 
do well today if given a real chance. 


The best way to give clover a real chance is to use 
plenty of fertilizer on wheat. Most farmers use just 
about half enough—125 to 150 pounds per acre being a 
very common application. Sometimes even less fer- 
tilizer is used. Such small applications will, of course, 
pay well on wheat crop, but there can’t be much if any, 
plant food left for the clover crop the following year. 
Better double the dose; it will give you a few bushels 
more wheat and go a long way toward getting a good 
crop of clover. 
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Noce simplicity of adjustment. 


Knapp Features 


Increase Labeling Economy 
gh otianiaiectaghn canners and packers know that ‘‘time is money.”’ 


Automatic labeling has been a great money maker for them. 
Now comes the new Knapp economy features—saving more time and 
making more money. 


These features are: 


1. Six spot gumminge. 5. All adjustments made and controlled 
2. Improved lap paste pot with rapid from operator’s side of machine. 
change belt. 6. Dented cans taken care of without 
3. Simplified adjustment for different difficulty. 
size Cans. 7. All metal machine frame, increasing 
4. Increased label bed capacity. rigidity and strength. 


You can depend upon getting your full quota of cans per minute 
from Knapp machines. You can depend upon your plant operation 
continuing without long and expensive hold-ups. 


Knapp service is now available to canners everywhere. Knapp ex- 
perience in automatic labeling covers 25 years and every phase of the 
canning industry. Let us figure upon cutting down your labeling costs. 


THE FRED H. KNAPP CORPORATION 


General Offices, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Chicago Office—53 West Jackson Blvd. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Utah Representatives: 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg. Co. Cannon Supply Company 
20 Fremont St., San Francisco 151 West South Temple St., Salt Lake City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Crop Reports 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in 
your fellow canner’s locality, and then return him the favor by 
sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. | 


Northern Neck of Virginia, August 30th, 1924— 
Will have about one-half crop. Packing just started. 
Our factories running so far just two pieces of days in 
the week. 

The Virginia packers resent strenuously the Mary- 
land packers buying in their territory ; boosting prices, 
getting tomatoes from their contract growers. They 
have to put in cans sometime before packing season 
opens, and a good many will not fill their storage cases. 
A practice unbusinesslike, morally wrong, and a detri- 
ment to the canning business. Maryland canners can’t 
possibly pay the present prices they are paying for raw 
stock on the Potomac River tributaries, freight them 
to Baltimore or other points, and pack them in cans at 
present level of prices on No. 2 and No. 3 tomatoes. 
If they are short on delivery it would be much better 
to buy them from the Virgiia packer, than to pursue 
the course of invading the other fellow’s territory, pre- 
venting him from filling his cans or forcing him to pay 
prices which will eventually force him to discontinue 
packing. 


Easton, Md., August 30th, 1924—We began pack- 
ing corn about 27th this year. Ten days later than 
last year. Corn crop less than 50 per cent. this year. 

Tomatoes late; figure on a crop of 50 to 60 per cent. 


Long Branch, N. J.—We pack tomato paste, Italian 
style, and the amount of tomatoes we will use this sea- 
son Will be but one-fifth of anormal year. We estimate 


the pack of No. 2 and No. 3 tomatoes at about one-half 
normal. 


Waterville, Me., September ist, 1924—Cut cran- 
berry beans are 90 per cent. of a crop and pack, and 
corn will be about 85 per cent. of normal. 


Holley, N. Y., August 30th, 1924—Our pack of 
peas is 100 per cent. yield. 

Tomatoes—We have just started but we look for 
a 100 per cent. crop if weather is favorable. 


Le Roy, N. Y., August 30th, 1924—We finished 
packing peas August 8th, and had a full average crop. 
Our quality of sweets was unusually good. This is the 
only item we will pack this season. 

The corn and beans are making a fine growth, but 
about ten days late. Both of these crops need warm, 


dry weather to mature before they are killed by the 
frosts. 


Celina, O., August 30th, 1924—Tomatoes—Original 
acreage reduced 40 per cent. on account of excessive 
and continued rains early in the season. Will prob- 
ably get 50 to 60 per cent. normal returns from stand- 
ing acreage with late frost. Expect to start packing 
next week, which is two to three weeks late. 
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Lebanon, O., September Ist, 1924—Started pack- 
ing sweet corn last week crop very short, yield low, 
very uneven and cut per ton very low. 

The hot, dry weather is drying the corn very fast 
before it is properly matured, which will cut the ton- 
nage very low. Estimates of the corn pack through- 


out the Miami Valley place it at about 50 per cent. cf 
normal. 


Winchester, Ind., August 30th, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Acreage 125 per cent. Prospective yield about 75 per 
cent. So we expect a normal tonnage. This will only 
be possible with a good, late fall. 


Frankfort, Ind., August 30th, 1924—Corn late. 
Prospects poorest we have ever had. The late corn 
is fair, but we will have to have all of September and 
the early part of October for all of it to mature. This 
time last year we had been running two weeks, and 
so far we have not run any, and receipts of corn next 
week will be light. 

Tomatoes—Stand good but two weeks late. With 
a good, dry and warm September we expect a fair yield. 


Hymera, Ind., August 30th, 1924—-We have no fac- 
tories operating in this section any more. All closed 


down permanently. Labor too high for the price of 
canned foods. 


Hanover, Ind., August 30th, 1924—Clipping from 
local paper: 
“Indiana’s tomato crop will be cut 25 to 
50 per cent. by a fungus disease known as the 
Septoria leaf-spot, and growers will lose more 
than $1,000,000 that could have been saved, 


— R. Dietz assistant state entomologist, 
said. 


The disease is especially troublesome in 
the east central and central parts of Indiana, 
but there is no place in the State where to- 
mato fields are free from it, Dietz said, al- 
though the damage in many places will depend 
largely on weather conditions between now 
and the first killing frost. 


Dietz pointed out that the seriousness of 
the disease was caused by the climatic condi- 
tions and the failure of tomato growers to 
spray their plants. Wet soil and cloudy 
weather in June and early July permitted the 
fungus to obtain a good foothold on the lower 
leaves. During heavy rains and windstorms 
the spores of the fungus were widely scattered 
throughout the fields and entire plants were 
infected. Indiana has ranked first among the 
States for the quality of tomatoes produced 
and in point of acreage and tomatoes canned 


Indiana ranks among the first three States, 
Dietz said.” 


Tipton, Ind., August 29th, 1924 — Tomatoes are 
two weeks late. Half of our acreage will yield about 
normal, but the balance will not amount to much, even 


with a very favorable fall. Will begin packing some- 
time next week. 


Central Michigan, August 30th, 1924—We have 
just finished our pea pack and from 2,500 acres of peas 
we got a harvest of an average of about 20 cases per 


acre. On the balance of our crop we had a pretty fair 
stand. 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


= No finer cans beneath the sun, 
ae Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
— Fits us well to serve you now. 
ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS 


COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Houston 2 Texas. Have them when you need them 
l Wire us your offerings. Don’t let the rush catch you with- 


out baskets; wire us your order 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. Kot made to meet competition 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
(Night) Berkeley 200 


Phones 


Made to beat competition 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one'operator 


| 
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String beans and all beans here in Michigan are 
badly infected with disease. The string bean crop will 
be about 50 to 70 per cent. of normal, taking the State 
over. Green lima beans will be about 50 per cent. of 
normal. We have not had very good weather here in 
Michigan to grow beans of any kind. Red kidney 
beans will be about one-third of a crop. I have never 
seen a crop of white beans in as bad shape as they are 
now. ‘Too much water and too much disease. They 
won’t be over 50 per cent. of a crop at best. 


Sweet corn is about two weeks late here in Michi- 
gan, perhaps more. We are just starting on sweet corn, 
and, on the whole, we expect to have about 60 per cent 
of a pack. 


Tomatoes are not packed largely here in Michigan ; 
we have lost about 50 per cent of our acreage by drown- 
ing out, but we have no disease. 

In Indiana the corn is just tasselling out and silk- 
ing out, and is only about half a stand. It has not been 
cultivated to any great extent, and you know what this 
means. I arrived in Richmond, Ind., Tuesday morning, 
and from there to Indianapolis crops look very bad, 
especially corn and tomatoes. Corn all the way from 
Indianapolis to Chicago is just tasselling out, and it 
lacks cultivation. 

Regarding tomatoes in Indiana, they are all cov- 
ered with a fungus disease known as the Septoria leaf 
spot. They look like a poor, sick, little child. Every 
’ field I have seen seems to be infected with this disease. 
and several gentlemen who have made a careful survey 
in Indiana tell me the same thing. Dr. Dietz, assistant 
State entomologist, also made a survey of the situa- 
tion, and his report is the same as mine. Conditions 
are very bad. 


Paw Paw, Mich., August 25th, 1924—We handled 
asparagus from 80 acres this year, and the yield was 
just about 50 per cent, due to the cold weather condi- 
tion prevailing at that time. We, of course, put up the 
green asparagus in No, 2 cans, grading the tips under 
two grades, namely, fancy and choice, and the portion 
we put into cuts we labeled salad cuts. 

We handled strawberries from 160 acres this year, 
and would consider it about 30 per cent above normal. 
The quality, of course, was nowhere near as good as in 
previous years, due to the rains we had during the time 
of harvest. 

Cherries we canned were just about 50 per cent of 
normal, due to the quality rather than quantity; in 
other words, there were just about as many cherries 
left on the trees or rejected as we actually put into tins. 

There was a very short crop of raspberries, due to 
the continued rain, causing the berries to become very 
soft, so that they could not be handled in the field: 
therefore, were not brought into the canning factory. 

There is practically no crop of apples; particularly 
is this true of late varieties, and although this is the 
first year we have put up apples we are having less 
than 50 per cent of a normal crop. 

Tomatoes will be our next item, and if weather con- 
ditions continue, we should have a fair crop off 80 acres. 

Sac City, Iowa, August 26th, 1924—We pack only 
sweet corn, which is fully two weeks late. Should we 
have very favorable weather during the next three 
weeks, our pack may be 65 to 75 per cent of normal. 


Stoutland, Mo., August 24th, 1924—Tomatoes—50 
per cent of normal crop, but quality very good. 
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Green Forest, Ark., August 27th, 1924—-Tomatoes 
—Do not expect more than 50 per cent of normal crop, 
possibly less, on account of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. We pack tomatoes only. 


, Omaha, Ark., August 28th, 1924—We can tomatoes 
only. The acreage is good, but conditions are so that 
we do not understand such. Yield is not going to be 
anything above one-third normal, 


UNUSUAL PEACH “DROP” REMAINS BIG 
MYSTERY 


NQUIRIES are still being received by the Pennsyl- 

| vania Department of Agriculture about the “June 

drop” of peaches, which was unusually heavy this 

season, causing many orchards to have a far smaller 
crop than would have otherwise been the case. 


The reason for this mysterious mid-summer drop 
has not yet been discovered, reports W. A. McCubbin, 
pathologist in the Bureau of Plant Industry. The vari- 
ous theories advanced to account for this sudden and 
unusual damage are all subject to such serious objec- 
tions that none of them is convincing. Brown rot, ar- 
senical injury, lime sulfur injury, injury by winter, 
effects of fungi and activity of the bacterial shot hole 
organism have all been considered, but the only thing 
that anyone seems certain about is that the abnormally 
cool, wet weather of early summer has had something 
to do with the situation. 


The drop this year was accompanied by quite un- 
usual manifestations in the foliage and twigs, never 
before observed in our orchards, states Mr. McCubbin. 
The buds on bearing wood were surrounded by can- 
kered areas in that bark and these cankers injured 
the fruit stalks to such an extent that the fruit became 
wrinkled, dried up and fell off. 


Sometimes the cankered area was so _ severe 
that the twigs were girdled and died; such branches 
show foliage that is very yellow, rolled and 
curled. Effects are also seen on the present season’s 
growth. Small cankers are formed at the bases of the 
first leaves which fell off and were often sprinkled with 
brown shot hole spots. It is evident that about the time 
the peaches were as large as cherries there was a de- 
cided shock of some kind to the trees, for at that time 
twig growth slowed down or stopped and then started 
again. Later, leaf and twig growth is normal so it is 
presumed that the trouble is only temporary except for 
the after effects of the cankers which caused fruit drop 
or girdling. Even these are now healing up and there 


is no expectation that the trouble will persist into next 
season. 


THE RIPE-OLIVE CANNERS OBJECT 
Secretary of the California Olive Association and Indi- 
vidual Canners Object to Being Expelled 
From Canned Foods Family. 


N our editorial of the August 18th issue we reluc- 
tantly took position against the packing of ripe 
olives in cans, but felt forced to do so because of 

recurring troubles with this product. Naturally, the 
ripe-olive packers do not relish our suggestion that they 
cease packing them in cans, and the Secretary of the 
California Olive Association, Mr. J. J. Hoey, has just 
written defending his product as follows: 


= 
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ervice Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 
ing. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 


Things That Count. 


Where one succeeds in business, many fail. To succeed amidst present day competition one must ob- 
serve and do the apparently little things. 


You may have the idea that cleanliness is unimportant, but canners in increasing numbers deem its 
advantages so important that they are satisfied with nothing less than the distinctive, sanitary clean- 
liness produced by 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


Indian in circle Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is the one cleaner which cleans clean and 
rinses free. Its cleaning action isso unusually effective that it goes beneath the 
surface dirt and removes all invisible, harmful organic matter which so often causes 
the objectionable ‘‘swells’’ and “‘sours’’. 


You cannot reasonably afford to be without the use of this most economical, efficient 
cleaner. 


in every package | Order from your supply house. 
It cleans clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Michigan. 


. 
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Los Angeles, August 25, 1924. 
~ The Editor of The Canning Trade, 

107 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 


An editorial published in “The Canning 
Trade,” issue of August 18th, and referring to ripe 
olives in connection with the recent poisoning cases, 
is so manifestly unfair to our industry that we feel 
called upon to refute certain statements and im- 
plications appearing in the editorial mentioned. 

At the outset, we woulld say that we can only 
believe that your writer penned this editorial under 
the influence of his feelings and without a proper 
consideration of the facts in the matter. As is to 
be expected, any treatment of this subject at- 
tempted under these conditions is likely to prove 
unintelligent and unfair. Certainly it is a very 
sweeping and radical statement to say that “we 
feel like saying that ripe olives should not be 
packed in tin cans,” and this because “they seem 
to be a breeder of trouble.” 


It is most unfortunately true that there have 
been several cases in which trouble has come from 
ripe olives that were not properly sterilized. There 
never has been any trouble, and competent bac- 
teriological authorities assure us there never will 
be any trouble from ripe olives that have been 
processed and sterilized for the period of time and 
at the degree of temperature that have been found 
sufficient to destroy the spores of bacillus botulinus. 

Ripe olives, considered from the bacteriologi- 
cal point of view, are no more susceptible to botu- 
linic poisons than are many other products in com- 
mon daily use. 


Out of all the vast number of cans and bottles 
of ripe olives consumed in his country in the past 
twenty-five years, only a very few packages have 
ever been found harmful, and this relatively very 
small number are amenable to and can be con- 
trolled by proper sterilization in the factory. 


Be assured that the ripe olive industry, work- 
ing in the closest harmony with the State and Fed- 
eral health authorities and the National Canners’ 
Association, will see to it that a repetition of these 
unfortunate cases is rendered impossible hereafter. 

We take pointed exception to the implication 
in your editorial that the ripe olive is a “disease 
carrier” comparable to some humans who carry 
infection among their kind. There is not the 
slightest ground for this implication, and no com- 
petent bacteriological or medical authority will en- 
dorse such a view of the ripe olive. 


We agree with you that trouble in canned ripe 
olives does have an injurious effect upon canned 
foods in general, but your statement that “in some 
States the sale of all canned foods was forbidden 
for a time by the food authorities” following the 
original olive-poisoning cases. We have no knowl- 
edge of any such restrictions being placed on any 
canned foods by any State at any time as a result 
of the olive-poisoning cases; and we doubt very 
much if your writer has any proof of the state- 
ment he has made. If he has, we would be pleased 
to have him give us the particulars. 


Your editorial would convey the impression 
that nearty all the troubles of the general canners, 
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as regards food-poisoning, are to be traced to the 
ripe olive. 

The last thing we want to do is to bring into 
the equation the products of any other industry, 
but it is only fair to say that a number of foods 
other than olives have had their instances of spoil- 
age, causing fatalities, in the past, and that botu- 
lism is a canned foods problem, and not one which 
only concerns and is confined to ripe olives. Proof 
of this statement is found in the fact that the Cali- 
fornia Olive Association, representing by far the 
larger part of the output of the ripe olive industry 
of this state, is working now, and has always 
worked, in conjunction with the National Canners 
Association in handling the botulinus question in 


laboratory, cannery and through the public health 
channels. 


Our Association has supported financially, to- 
gether with the National Canners Association, the 
investigations that have been and are being made 
to absolutely control and destroy botulism in all 
canned foods. 


Since the sterilizing regulations of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health went into effect, on 
August 7th, 1920, no spoilage has occurred in the 
pack put out by the members of this Association, 
which, as I have stated before, represents 80 per 
cent of the total output. The olives causing the 
trouble were under-sterilized and packed by firms 
outside the membership of this organization. The 

goods in uestion, moreover, were packed in violation 
goods in question, moreover, were packed in viola- 
tion of the regulations of the California State 


Board of Health governing the sterilization of ripe 
olives. 


Our members and the ripe olive industry, as a 
whole, suffer from these unfortunate occurrences 
equally with the firms that were directly involved. 


Let me state, in conclusion, that we thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the seriousness of this 
situation, both as it applies to our product and to 
the line of general canned foods, and that we are 
determined, with the co-operation of the general 
canners’ organizations and the state and federal 
food authorities, to take such steps in the packing 
of ripe olives as will absolutely prevent the recur- 
rence of this trouble. Yours truly, 

J.J. HOEY, Secretary. 

Mr. Hoey is wrong in his surmise that this edito- 
rial was written by anyone other than the editor, and 
that it was written without due thought and considera- 
tion. The opening paragraph of that editorial explicitly 
states that we have never before uttered a word against 
any food in cans, and that we did so on that occasion 
with reluctance, and only from the conviction that we 
ng urging something for the good of the whole indus- 

ry. 

We are perfectly willing to admit, and feel certain, 
that the troubles attributed to ripe olives in cans come 
from “under sterilization.” That panacea for all ills 
of the canning family, “more time and higher tempera- 
ture,” has been famous for years, because it is the key- 
stone, the fundamental principle of canning, and since 
it is so well known, the wonder is that it has not been 
better applied. For had it been applied, the troubles 
would not have occurred, and the entire canning indus- 
try would have been saved from the unsavory reputa- 
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OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Amscan Sealing Fluid 

Amscan Certified Sealing 
Fluid 

(Supplied either in Concen- 
trated or Ready - For - Use 
Form and either Fireproof 
or Non-Fireproof ) 


Pure Food Oilproof Sealing 
Fluid (For Edible Oils, 
Lard, Peanut Butter etc.) 

Hermo Oilproof Sealing Fluid 
(For Oils, Paint, Varnish, 
Gasoline, Benzine, etc.) 

Amscan Solder Flux (Solid 
. or Liquid Form) 


Pastes and Pick up Gums for 
bels 


-~FLUID-- THE GOLDEN BAND -- AS LINING 


Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid 
The Golden Band 


Insures Air-Tight Seams 
Sticks Tightly to the Tin 
Makes a Smooth, Even Film 
Is Free from Bubbles 

Is Tough, Elastic and Durable 
Is Quick Drying 


The beautiful golden color is CERTIFIED, non-injurious to 
any food product. 


What more could you ask of a sealing fluid ? 
FOR 1924 INSIST ON AMSCAN CERTIFIED, SEALING 


FOR YOUR CANS. 
Write for our free booklet “The Science of Sealing”. 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
BRANCHES : Chicago and London, England 


Steam Boxes 


Zastrow Hydraulic. Steam Impelled 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS :-ROOM:SEQUIPMENT 


Improved Process Kettle or 


Retort 40’’ x 72” 
rss a 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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tion now held by a very large number of our consumers 
regarding all manner of canned foods. 

It would be ridiculous to accuse the editor of en- 
mity toward canned ripe olives, because he finds it im- 
possible to feel anything but the highest regard for 
all canned foods. So there was no enmity or any other 
reason behind his suggestion but the “good of the 
order.” The editorial, far from being ill-advised, will 
have done a marvelous amount of good if it succeeds 
in bringing the packers of ripe olives to the use of the 
panacea above mentioned in all cases and at all times. 
The job they now have is to prove to the rest of their 
fellow-canners that they can can ripe olives in a man- 
ner that will keep them on a par with the great amount 
of other canned foods properly canned. And that is 
all that is asked of them. And we know they can do 
it, and believe they will. In fact, they must do so, and 
we trust we have heard the last charge against canned 
ripe olives. 

They may be interested to know that other canners 
have written in, heartily approving that editorial and 
the position taken, because there is an ever-widening 
circle of canners proud of their occupation and calling, 
and ready at all times to do their share to promote the 
whole canned foods industry and to oppose anything 
that may seem to threaten its fair name. And they 
are not urged by any selfish influence beyond the desire 
to make canned foods more popular and to increase 
their consumption to the utmost, as every canner 
should be. 

For Secretary Hoey’s information we would say 
that his urging of the members of his Association to 
resent this editorial is being complied with, and that 
letters are coming in from them, all in the same tenor, 
and evidencing good co-operation. 


BRITISH MALAYA CANNED PINEAPPLE 
EXPORTS INCREASE 


XPORT shipments of canned pineapple from Brit- 
E ish Malaya are steadily increasing, says the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce. 
As will be seen from the accompanying table, ship- 
ments for the first four months of the current year 
averaged over 7,000,000 pounds a month. The United 
Kingdom took the bulk of these shipments, receipts 
averaging more than 6,000,000 pounds a month. 
Smaller buyers of British Malaya pineapple have been 
New Zealand, Denmark, Canada, and also the United 
States, to which country were shipped some 2,600,000 
pounds in 1923. 

Pineapples are shipped in from different parts of 
British Malaya as well as from the Dutch East Indies 
for canning in Singapore, and the bulk of the foreign 
shipments are made through that port. Two packs a 
year are made: the winter pack, which extends from 
November to February, and the summer pack, which 
begins in April and lasts through July. The 1923-24 
pack, it has been estimated, totaled in all 825,000 cases, 
of which 550,000 comprised the summer pack. There 
are some fifteen canneries in Singapore owned and oper- 
ated almost exclusively by the Chinese. 


A study of the British canned pineapple trade over 
a number of years shows increasing amounts imported, 
although the 1923 receipts show a comparatively small 
decrease as compared with the figures of the previous 
vear. Of the 48,600,000 pounds imported in 1922—the 
latest year for which detailed figures are available—70 
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per cent came from the Straits Settlements, about 25 


' per cent from the United States and Hawaii, and 


smaller amounts from British South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. About 950,000 pounds were re-exported in that 
year, chiefly to Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands. 


A comparison of canned pineapple exports for the 
first four months of the current year shows the total 
American shipments as 9,000,000 pounds, against 30,- 
000,000 pounds shipped from the British possession. 
The total 1922 shipments from the United States were 
23,000,000 pounds, and from British Malaya they were 
42,000,000 pounds, In 1923 the difference was even 
greater—17,000,000 pounds from the United States 
and 53,000,000 pounds from Malaya. Although the 
United Kingdom was America’s best customer in 1922, 
her purchases from the United States, as will be noted 
above, represented only a small percentage of her total 
pineapple imports. In 1923 America’s exports to the 
United Kingdom fell off considerably, and that country 
dropped to second place among our customers for 
canned pineapple; while, on the other hand, the British 
Malayan shipments to the United Kingdom increased. 
The figures for the first four months of the current 
year, however, give promise that the British Isles will 
again be our best customer, our exports for that period 
having been 3,000,000 pounds. Those from Malaya to 
the United Kingdom for the same period were 25,000,- 
000 pounds. The Singapore pineapple is, as a general 
thing, inferior to the American product, sells for con- 
siderably less, and unless improvements are made in 
methods of cultivation and packing, should not offer 
serious competition in quality markets. 


Exports of Canned Pineapple from British Malaya 


Total Exported Exported to 
(all countries) United Kingdom 

1924 Pounds Pounds 
8,106,560 6,611,740 
8,373,120 7,229,600 
8,189,440 7,016,979 

26,813,580 

39,741,600 

42,637,500 

53,396,400 


Note: Official statistics have been converted from 
tons and cases, using 2,240 pounds to ton. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS TO CO-OPERATE IN 
CANNED FOODS WEEK 


RACTICALLY 100 per cent co-operation from na- 
tional advertisers of canned foods is assured for 
Canned Foods Week in November. In every me- 
dium used by these advertisers—magazines, weeklies, 
city dailies, street cars—Canned Foods Week will be 
brought to the attention of the housewives of the coun- 
try. The message of Canned Foods Week will thus be 


carried into most of America’s twenty-five million 
homes. 


In addition, a number of individual firms are pre- 
paring and will distribute special window displays for 
Canned Foods Week to be used in conjunction with the 
30,000 streamers and 600,000 posters furnished by the 
National Committee. Others are arranging for special 
food demonstrations. 
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THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association.. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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One firm writes: “We will arrange to feature 
Canned Foods Week in our advertising, especially in 
magazines of the week beginning November 2.” An- 
other states: “We will give the Week publicity in mag- 
azine advertising and also in whatever newspaper ad- 
vertising we have running at the time.” A third says: 
“We shall be very glad to mention Canned Foods Week 
wherever feasible in the advertising we do this fall. ss 
Still another promises not only advertising, but “spe- 
cial demonstrations during Canned Foods Week.” 


The efforts of these large firms have also been di- 
rected toward arousing the interest of retailers. “For 
a number of weeks,” writes one company, “our retail 
salesmen have been instructed to impress all grocers 
with the advantage to them of this campaign, and the 
benefit of dodgers and streamers or small advertise- 
ments drawing attention of the consumer to Canned 
Foods Week.” Already this firm has distributed, 
through its salesmen, over 500 window displays for the 
Week. 


Similar to this effort is the arrangement of an- 
other canning company which is sending to retailers 
coupons by which they can obtain window displays 
a in colors, for use during Canned Foods 
Week. 


The retail grocer is assured, in fact, of co-opera- 
tion from every other agency interested in the produc- 
tion and distribution of canned foods, and reports re- 
ceived from important markets indicate that retailers 
are more enthusiastic over the coming Week than in 
any previous campaign. 
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Local programs are in the hands of committees 


in co-operation with allied trade associations. These 
committees are now placing their orders for the stream- 
ers and posters which are furnished by the National 
Committee, and are arranging such special features as 
canned foods luncheons, slogan contests, window trim- 
ming contests and the like. There will also be a large 
amount of local newspaper advertising arranged jointly 
by the committees and the retailers. 

From present indications local committees will be 
organized in about 250 markets, a larger number than 
in any previous campaign. 


WHO AND WHAT A JOBBER IS 
From “Interstate Grocer.” 


7 HAT the wholesale grocer’s functions are and 

the basis of his earning power are discussed in 

a statement by Louis B. Parsons, of the See- 

man Bros., New York, who says that while some look 
upon the jobber as “the fifth wheel on the coach,” he 
nevertheless is a “necessary factor in the orderly pro- 
cess of distribution,” being both a warehouseman and a 
banker. In describing the scope of his operations, Par- 
sons says: 
“In Great Britain wholesale grocers are known as 
‘warehousemen,’ and that appellation more accurately 
and clearly describes one of the jobber’s principal func- 
tions: that of warehousing manufactured products in 
carloads, breaking them up and distributing to the re- 
tailer in such quantities and at such times as he re- 
quires them. 


in‘Designs _ 
of Artistic erit 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


Our Labels 
are the Thighes est Standard 


for Commercial Value. 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


In Every Can Shop 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. “Aly S822 BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFERS Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland acount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Have you enough fire insurance? 


Hundreds of Canners have come to know through experience the value of adequate 
protection against loss by fire. 


The enormous increase in your values makes it necessary for you to add constantly 
to your fire insurance during your packing season. 


Let 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


carry your entire risk for you. You can have the additional protection you need at 
a cost so low that you cannot afford to take any unnecessary chances. 


During our sixteen years of operation we have provided the insurance for the Canning 
Industry at a little more than half what it formerly cost. 


Write or wire your orders at once to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
115 E. Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“His second service in point of importance is prob- 
ably that of banking. The wholesale grocer extends to 
the retailer a line of credit or supplies him with tempo- 
rary capital that makes it possible for the retailer to 
market these products direct to the consumer. | 


“And third, the wholesale grocer maintains an ex- 
tensive trucking or transportation system. A haul of 
fifty miles by his motor trucks is not an unusual service. 
One hundred thousand dollars a year cartage would 
probably be a normal outlay for a firm located in one of 
the larger cities and doing a business of four or five 
millicn dolars per annum. 

“Now, the wholesale grocer must be compensated 
for these services. He is entitled to receive the expense 
of warehousing, expense of carting and interest on the 
money loaned or invested. 


“It is quite natural that one group in the chain of 
production or distribution, especially after a bad sea- 
son, in seeking a remedy should jump to the conclusion 
that one of the other groups was getting more than its 
share of the ultimate price, or that, if one group were 
eliminated, there would be so much more to divide be- 
tween the remaining groups. 


“On closer anaysis it will be discovered, however, 
that these various factors in production and distribu- 
tion are all engaged in a highly competitive field, and 
the net profits of any one group would show a surpris- 
ingly small net return. 


“Here is a very significant fact—while many firms 
have quit the field and numerous mergers have oc- 
curred the total number of wholesale grocers has in- 
creased. The business has become more localized, so 
that every city of 15,000 inhabitants and upward has 
its own local distributors, and the effect of this de- 
velopment has been to make for a greater efficiency in 
their distributing service, because of the keen competi- 
tion engendered. 


“The few firms that today do what might be 
termed a national business are limited in their scope to 
imported delicacies or advertised specialties of their 
own. This tendency toward smaller units is evidenced 
by the branches now maintained at different jobbing 
points by a parent concern and made necessary to com- 
pete in efficiency with the local jobbers. 


“Those who talk about ‘eliminating the jobber or 
wholesaler,’ of going ‘direct from producer to consumer’ 
are confused by euphonious phrases. They offer no 
plan that eliminates the function or service that the 
jobber renders. What they invariably propose is merely 
a shift in the personnel from the one who already per- 
forms the service, to another who will perform the 
same service, the change not effecting any economic 
saving, The present economic system of production 
and distribution has been built up out of the experi- 
ences of the past 300 years or more, and those who pro- 
pose short cuts to success must demonstrate that their 
plan is really more direct and not merely another paral- 
lel path leading to the same goal. 


“The wide spread between what the grower gets 
and consumer pays offers a broad field for speculative 
thought. What proportion of the dollar each factor 
ought to receive for the particular service rendered is 
a nice question that has received the attention of econ- 
omists, legislative and congressional committees time 


and again, but no recognized percentages have ever 
been arrived at. 
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SUGGESTS GRADE-ON-THE-LABEL LEGISLATION 


66 E. BERGTHOLDT, of Newcastle—nur- 
J seryman, fruit grower and shipper, and all- 
around active proponent of betterments in 
quality and distribution of our fruit products in 
California—in the course of a recent article on this 
general subject, says that a bill should be intro- 
duced at the next session of the California Legis- 
lature (and fought through if necessary, to final 
enactment), which will compel the statement upon 
the label or can of every canned product put up in 
this State, of the grade of the product enclosed in 
the can, which can be understood by the consumer- 
purchaser. 


Inasmuch as our canners have generally ac- 
cepted sufficiently definite specifications for pack- 
ing to allow orderly trading with their buyers, the 
wholesalers, on the basis of grades, there should be 
no very great mechanical difficulty about this. And 
inasmuch as the purchaser has a right to know 
the comparative quality grade of the contents of a 
sealed package, and as any possible misrepresenta- 
tion of such grade to the ultimate purchaser can in 
no way reflect any advantage to the manufacturer 
who has packed and sold knowingly upon the qual- 
ity of the contents, and as such plain labeling can- 
not help but be of tremendous advantage to the 
industry as a whole and consequently, in propor- 
tion, to its component factors, it certainly seems 
that there should be no substantial objection and 
that the grade should be upon the label. We have 
editorialized in favor of this previously. And while 
California Fruit News believes that always such 
.matters are done much better by an industry than 
through legislative enforcement, if this obvious 
necessity is not otherwise brought about, Mr. 
Bergtholdt’s suggestion is, we believe, in order.” 


The above editorial from California Fruit News 
of August 23, 1924, shows that this matter is coming 
to a head. Whenever we mention it there is always a 
chorus of “Sh’s, sh’s’—don’t mention that, the jobbers 
object. But it will come; is but natural and badly 
needed. We hope California will set the pace, and then 
the rest of the country will fall in line. The consumers 
demand it; ought to have it, and the canners can no 
longer afford to deny them it. 


The name of the packer will naturally follow, as it 
should. 


Canners! ATTENTION!! 


We are carrying, in Baltimore, large 
stocks of Seal Brand Silicate of Soda, 
for sealing paper boxes. We are direct 
agents of manufacturers, can sell at fac- 
tory prices, and can ship any quantity 
same day as ordered. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
116 Market Place, a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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and use 
and save money. 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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DIVIDING PROFITS ON FARMERS’ CROPS 


AST spring, during the movement of the vegetable 

. crops from Southwest Texas to Northern mar- 

kets, the San Antonio and Arkansas Pass Rail- 

way, through its Farm and Immigration Department, 

traced a number of cars from producers to consumers 

to find out where the money went that the consumers 
paid, and some interesting facts were elucidated. 

On a shipment of six cars, consisting of 56,712 
pounds of cucumbers, 48,817 pounds of tomatoes, 27,757 
pounds of potatoes and 24,000 pounds of watermelons, 
a total of 157,296 pounds of perishable products from 
Southwest Texas to Northern markets, the following 
figures were obtained: 

The total amount paid by consumers was $15,- 
607,87. Of this amount the growers received $3,235.73, 
or 20.74 per cent; the transportation companies re- 
ceived (including cost of ice), $1,470.57, or 9.42 per 


cent, and the balance of what the consumers paid— 


$10,901.57, or 70.84 per cent—was paid in profits and 
charges for local delivery at the markets to the con- 
sumers. Of this latter figure, $1,619.96, or 10.37 per 
cent, was the expense and profit of the jobbers and com- 
mission merchants; while $9,281.61, or 59.47 per cent, 
was retailers’ profits, expenses and losses. These fig- 
ures show indisputably that there should be a better 
way provided than we have at present for distributing 
to consumers our perishable food products. Assuming 
that jobbers, commission merchants and retailers 
should not receive more than the growers, it is found 
that the consumers paid $1,355.14 per car more than 
they should pay under a proper plan of distribution, or 
more per car than the cost of transportation, after de- 
ducting cost of ice. 

Taken on a per pound basis, it is found that the 
consumers paid on the average 9.92 cents per pound, 
of which the farmer got 2.06 cents per pound for grow- 
ing and packing the products, the transportation com- 
panies got 0.93 cents per pound for iceing and trans- 
portation to Northern markets, the jobbers end com- 
mission merchants got 1.03 cents per pound, and the 
retailers got 5.90 cents per pound. In other words, the 
farmers and the railroads received 2.99 cents per pound 
for putting the product on the Northern markets, while 
it cost 6.93 cents per pound to deliver it to the con- 
sumers. Whatever may be said about the “high cost 
of living,” it is not the farmers and the railroads that 
are getting the profits therefrom. 


LINK-BELT HOLDS SCHOOL FOR DISTRIBUTOR’S 
SALESMEN 


OR years manufacturers have recognized the value 
F of bringing their own salesmen to the home office 
or factory for a few days’ visit and conference 
each year. Sales conferences and “sales schools” for 
members of the sales staff are now common practice. 
Also, where a manufacturer’s product is marketed 
through jobbers or distributors, many such manufac- 
turers have realized the money value of keeping the dis- 
tributor’s sales staff fully informed regarding changes, 
talking points or developments made in their products. 
For the most part, however, this informative work has 
been carried on by mail—letters, sales bulletins, cata- 
logues, house organs, etc. Several of the larger manu- 
facturers, furthermore, periodically send representa- 
tives to the jobber’s or distributor’s headquarters, 
where they talk or lecture to the sales staff, answering 
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Eastern Canners! 


We have available in our 
eastern stock for immediate 
shipment, one new A-B 
WATER EXHAUSTER for 
No. 2, 25 and 3 cans. 


This Exhauster has large hold- 
ing capacity and any Canner 
finding his present equipment 
inadequate either in capacity 
‘or operating condition can 
secure full particulars by tele- 
graphing either of the follow- 
ing offices. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON S. G. GORSLINE 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 844 Rush St. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, IM. 


A-B WATER 
EXHAUSTER 


& 
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Heekin Cans Meet Every Requirement 


Fo years the Heekin Can Co. has 
made good on its contracts in both 
quality and service. 


Many large canners are enjoying 
their canning seasons and saving money 
by using Heekin Cans. For these 
cans are exceptionally satisfactory - - 
the strongest cans made. They pre- 
vent loss of time and money. 


There isa Heekin Can for every 
need, from the small fruit and vege- 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


table cans to the large lard or sorghum 
containers. 


Mother nature specifies the crop you 
will pack. Heekin Cans willbe deliv- 
ered at your door to meet these speci- 
fications. 


Let us know your estimated canning 
requirements and we will gladly send 
you complete information. Write to- 
day to 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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questions straightening differences or misconceptions, 
and educating in general. 
much for the mutual benefit of jobber, distributor and 
manufacturer. 


Now, the Link-Belt Company, of Indianapolis, has 
adopted a new plan of bringing their distributors’ key 
men to their factory. Here these men may see the 
products in process of manufacture, listen to prear- 
ranged lectures, and become more fully acquainted with 
general manufacturing procedure, policy and personnel. 

The Link-Belt Company allows each distributor to 
select the salesmen for attendance at this “School on 
Manufacture,” the Link-Belt Company paying all ex- 
penses incident to the three-day visit, except the value 
of that salesman’s time. 


On August 25, 26 and 27 the Link-Belt Company 
held such a school at their Ewart Works in Indianopolis, 
under the direct supervision of Mr. George Torrence, 
Sales Manager. Mr. Torrence was assisted by various 
department heads from the two Indianapolis plants— 
S. L. Haines, of the Philadelphia works, and Mr. Walter 
Ostrand, from the Chicago plant. 

Those in attendance represented fourteen distrib- 
utors, scattered from Maine to Texas, and who special- 
ized in almost every industry. These men (21 in num- 
ber) toured the factories, witnessed the many processes 
of manufacture, listened to lectures and talks, stood 
“round-table” quizes on subjects of interest, and 
learned in a general way of Link-Belt policies. 

The second day was closed with a fine dinner at the 
country club, at which Mr. Alfred Kauffman, president 
of the company, in conjunction with several other offi- 
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All this has accomplished . 
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cials, talked. The three-day school closed at 5 P. M. the 
evening of Wednesday, August 27. 


In commenting on the “School on Manufacture,” 
Mr. Torrence said: “We are very much encouraged over 
the results of this school. Extremely flattering was the 
interest and keen attention displayed by these men who 
are not on the Link-Belt payroll. We expect to see an 
almost immediate response from this schooling in the 
way of increased volume and number of orders, It is 
our intention to make this distributors’ school an an- 
nual affair.” 


HOW SPECULATORS ROB VEGETABLE GROWERS 


HE California Produce News is calling attention 
to vegetable growers to practices of speculators 
which are costing the growers large sums of 

money and at the same time demoralizing the markets. 
The speculators go to shipping points and supposedly 
buy vegetables for cash, giving therefor sight drafts, 
which they pay if the selling price is higher than the 
price they have paid, and declining to pay drafts if 
there is no profit in their purchases. Texas shippers 
have lost many thousands of dollars through such prac- 
tices in the past, and they should protect themselves 
in the future. 

The California Produce News says: “Speculators, 
or truck buyers, purchase stock in order to make money, 
which is quite natural; but when shippers make such 
sales they should demand a sufficient monetary ad- 
vance to insure them against declining markets, and 
this advance should be paid in cash or guaranteed by 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


under all conditions. 


any other viner. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 
peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 


Frank Hamachek 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Gradets, and Other Canning Machinery. 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The- 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 
CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CoO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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the bank before the car is moved. This, however, is | 


not the case, as most of the straight carloads of vege- 
tables shipped were merely forwarded on a guarantee 
from someone, and the amount guaranteed was drawn 
with sight draft attached to bill of lading. These sight 
drafts, as a rule, arrived at the banks they were drawn 
on, but the speculators ordered the banks to hold the 
drafts for the arrival of the goods. If the market ad- 
vanced and there was a profit in the shipment, the 
drafts were promptly paid; but on declining markets 
the speculators, having no monetary interest in the 
shipment, simply rejected or abandoned the shipments 
to the transportation companies and ordered the sight 
drafts returned.” 

Many Texas growers have been defrauded by this 
practice in the past, and in future they should do as 
the California Produce News suggests—that is, get 
enough spot cash in their hands to protect them ‘fully 
against declining markets. 


NORWAY’S CANNED FISH EXPORTS INCREASE 
HEAVILY 


HEAVY increase—71 per cent—in export ship- 
ments of canned fish from Norway is noted for 
the six-month period ending June 30, over the 
corresponding period of 1923. Cabled advices received 
in the Department of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Sorensen, Copenhagen, indicate that the total 
esports this year were 37,733,933 pounds, compared 
with about 22,046,000 pounds for the half-year period 
last year. The figure for 1924 is said to be the highest 
ever attained for a half-year’s exports. 
Of the total shipped this year, about 45 per cent 
went to the United States. 


ps 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL CANNERS 


Standardize on TROYER-FOX Non- 
Spill High Speed Closing Machines, be- 


cause they - - - 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. E FAIRBANKS 
504 Wrigley Bidg. 


Chicago, Ill 
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BORDEAUX HAS GOOD PEA PACK THIS YEAR 


PERATIONS in the local pea-canning factories 
finished about the first of July, Consul McKinney 
informs the Department of Commerce. The 

packers report that due to favorable growing conditions 
they received a very good run of packing stock, and that 
consequently their product this year is of fine quality. 

The pack in and about Bordeaux is estimated at 

150,000 cases of 100 half kilo cans. This is divided into 
gradings as follows: 


9 per cent 
ee 30 per cent 


The carryover from the pack of last year was a 
rather heavy one, estimated at 30,000 cases. This has 
had a tendency to weaken prices. In general, prices 
are said to average about 15 per cent lower than last 
year. No schedule of prices can be obtained by reason 
of the variations in the prices of the different packers, 
amounting in some instances to $1.60 per case of similar 
grades. The prices paid for raw peas at the factory 
this year was about 40 per cent less than the prices paid 
the growers in 1923. This decrease, however, was nearly 
wiped out by the increased costs of coal, labor and cans. 

According to reports current in the local trade, the 
pea-canning industry of Bordeaux is meeting very stiff 
competition from the canners in Brittany, and regret 
is expressed by some of the packers that trade rivalries 
existing in Bordeaux has prevented the forming of any 
organization designed to increase the sale of their prod- 
uct, or to improve the conditions in their industry. 


Stay in adjustment- 
Make tight seams all the time— 


Damage less than one can in Eight Thou- 
sand run. 


Cost little for upkeep— 
No loss from spill— 


TROYER-FOX Non-Spill Closing Ma- 


chines are sold on performance. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GEO. H. DOWSING 
Metropolitan Bidg., 


Sydney, Australia 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 
1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Tester 
5-No. 303 Adriance Square Cans Squeezers for Corned Beef cans 
1-No. 2 Bliss Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 
1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
1-Floter for 5 gallon cans, square 
1-Machine for covering lithographing rolls 
3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 
2-C. D. Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 
for No. 5 and No. 10 cans 
2-McDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-McDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 
7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-Johnson automatic water testers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, right 
hand 
1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans, right hand 
1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE—1 three car Oyster Box with cars and 
track. 


Address Box A-1236 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Style F. Wonder Cooker. 


1 New Premier Lye Peach Peeler. 
1 Burt, hand driven Labeler for No. 1 cans. 
2 1000 gallon size Kook More Koils. 
Address Box A-1221 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of ‘“‘used’’ Canning Mac- 
hinery at attractive prices. Write us your requirements. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—I am going out of the dry-house business 
and have ten-(10) Coon’s Semi-Automatic Feeders; eight (8) 
Hand Seed cellers and Slicers and conveyor equipment, 
entire outfit is practically new, used only four weeks. 
gain for cash, or will accept terms. 
Address Box A-1242 care of The Canning Trade. 


Bar- 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—A Kern Finisher, in good condition. Give 


full list of equipment, age, time in use and your very lowets 
price. F.O.B. your statiou. 


Bliss Syrup Refining Co., Kansas City. Mo. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE—ASPARAGUS Farm and Canning Plant, located 
in the southern part of Madison County, New York State. About 
140 acres, 35 acres now in Asparagus. Good buildings and well 
equipped canning plant complete and now running. Farm is locat- 
ed within calling distance of R. R. Station, church, school and two 
stores. 15 acres asparagus now bearing balancelto4 years old. 
Asparagus pack sells 6 to 8 months in advance. Also private resi- 
dence with 5 acres for sale if wanted. Priceright. Poor health rea- 
son for selling. 


Enquire, U. G. Carpenter, P. O. Hamilton, N, Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 
Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, 
processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December ist. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience. Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 

Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


Expert Chemist 'and Bacteriologist would like to locate near 
good city, Now in responsible postion with large corporation. 
Have held present position four years. Best of references only high 
class proposition considered. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address Box B-1241 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent Processor, by man 
with years of experience, packing quality goods. Would like to get 
in touch with parties desiring to build new plant. Can pack all 
lines of fruits and vegetables. 

Address Box B-1240 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tables and several faney goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

_ Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—By reliable young Warelouse man. 
Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. 

Address Box B-1222 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor. With years of unusual varied experience. Packing al 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability, 
energy and character coupled with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 

Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 

Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


First Quality 
tomato picking 
basketscar 
load or less. 


Quick Shipment. 
A.K. Robins&Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Baltimore, Md. 


5 BUSHEL 
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What are your Requirements 
in Printing? 


Letterheads Statements 

Billheads Envelopes 

Factory Tickets Circulars 

File Cards Order Blanks 
Catalogues 


The Canning Trade can jurnish these as 
cheaply as other houses—and you stay 
within the family circle. 


THE TRADE CO, 
107 S. Frederick St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Canning Trade 


The Almanac A Complete Course 
‘of the in 
Canning Industry Canning 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


Fish, etc. 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST 
Our Own Make 


R. A. SINDALL, President 


“Last Minute” Orders 


Are Given Prompt Attention 


Machinery for Tomato, Corn, Peas, 
We build complete plants 


Write for 1924 Catalogue 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


H. R. STANSBURY, Vice-President 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 
to save you money in several ways: 
Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip-* 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 

Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co ., use OUr aprons 
exclusively. Severe proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


No More Defaced Labels — 


OUR retailers and final consum- 


ers won’t find them on your cans COLOR: Dark Maroon Send trial order TODAY — 2 -— learn ve 
i hip in packages designed and 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy 
of package-miles every month prove employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 
5 
the sturdiness and actual economy Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 
of H& D Corrugated Fibre Boxes. Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 


than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER co. able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 
Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


ane Winer Gineat Sandusky, Ohio long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


Sharon, Penna. 


HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Ete. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It isa great labor saving device. We used it in connection with No.2 and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 

Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never found anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 

Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 2%. 3 Cans. which will very satisfactorily indeed. 

Machine alsomade for No. 10cans. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 

turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. Weexpect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises and you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
We wish toadvise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean fil.er, or rather as you ca] it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention. and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans, 


We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any skeytics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mer. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 


| 15 |B) 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 
Under 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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—CAN PRICES 


Let the Gamse artists work for 
you. ‘‘Athing of beauty isa 
joy forever.”’ 


BRO 
Lithographers 


‘GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


awe you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


1000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) 

hite Mammoth, No. Out 
White Mammoth, Peel Out 
Green Mammoth, No. 2% .. Out 3.08 
White, Large, No. 2% Gut 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.... Out = 
Green, Large, No. 24% . Out 3. 
White, Medium, No, 50 

Small, No 2% Out 3.40 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. .... 4.75 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... Out 3.50 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 ...- 4.25 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.75 
BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. 1..... 
In Sauce, No. 1..... -80 
Plain, No. 2...... - 
In Mo: 1.30 1.40 
BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... .90 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... sine 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .... sieus 
Stringless, Standard, No, 10....... 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... 
Limas, Extra, NO: Out 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......+-- 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2...... 85 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2......  -87% 1.90 
BEETSt 

Small, Whole, No, Out 
Standard, Whole, No, Out 
Large, Whole, No, Out 


CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1.20 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ab, Co.... 1.20 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... 1.20 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto... 1.25 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.25 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. factory. 1.50 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... 95 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.o.b. Co..... 1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........++. 1.05 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.15 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. County........ .... 
Extra Standard Western, No 2 
Standard Western, No. 2.... 


HOMINY+ 
Standard, Split, No. 8............ 3.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} 


12 Kinds, No. -90 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standand, We. 


PEAS!— 
1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b factory...... 
f.o.b, Baltimore...... 
2 Sieve, 


No. 
No. 
No. 


f.o.b. factory...... 
o.b. Baltimore...... 
2s, f.o.b. factory...... 

f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
4 Siev., 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 

3 f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. Balto... 


8 Sieve, 


No 


KE. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 8 Sieve........ .90 
Kk. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 
Fancy Petit: Pols,, 
PUMPKINt 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... Out 
Standard, No. 10.......0.. 
SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 24%........ 
Standard, No 10............ 
SPIN ACHt 
Standard. Ne. 8.......... 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


$1 


prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


No. 
O. B. Factory 
SUCCOTASH{ 
: Balto. 
Green Corn, Green Limas..... Out 


With Dry Beans, No. 2..........+. 1.40 


SWEET POTATOESt{ 
F. 0. B. County 

Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.25 

Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 

Standard, No. 8, £.0.b, County..... Out 

Standard, We. 9. tab. Out 

10, f.o.b. Coun Out 


Standard, No. 
TOMATOES{ 


Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... .... 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.o b, County.... 4.25 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in. 
Jersey, No. 8, f. 
Ex, Standard No. 3, 3 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. Out 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County.... 1.35 


4.75 
1.50 
4.85 
N. Y. 
Out 
Out 


1.30 


95 61.25 
-9244 1,25 


Standard 9s, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 

Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .574%4 .70 

Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .574 .70 
TOMATO PULPt 

Standard. Nos O20. 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES* 


Michigan, No. 10 


Maryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.25 
Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.50 


Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto......... 
APRICOTSS§ 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2-75 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ ---- 
BI UEBERRIES 
CHERRIESS 
Seoonds; NG LAD 
Seconds, White, No. 2......... ... Out 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... . 1.35 


Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.._... 


Extra Preserved, No 2............ 2.25 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, 
California Standard 2's....... 2.85 
GOOSEBERRIES3 
Standard, No. 2........ 
Standard, No. 10.................. 8-00 
PEACHES* 


California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. Out 
California Stand., No. 8% Y. C. 2.05 


PEACHESt 


Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.35 
Standard White, No. 2....... 
Standard Yellow, No. 2........... .... 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Standards, White. No. 3...... voces: Out 
Standards, Yellow. No 8..... 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 
Selected Yellow, No. 8............. 1-75 
Sevonds, White, No. 8............. 1 
Seconds, Yellow, No. : 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARSt 


Seconds, No, 2, in Water.......... «++. 


Standards. No 2, in Water........ ---- 
Extra Standards, No, 2, .. 1.00 

onds, No. 8, in Water.......... .--- 
Standards, No. 3. in Water........ 1.00 
Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ 1.50 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 3.... Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std 


Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2105 


Hawaii Sliced, Standard, 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, Ni 
Hawaii Sliced, me. $.... 225 
Hawaii Grated, 
awaii Grated Standard, No 1..... Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........... Out 
Crushed Extra, No. 10.............11.50 


Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2... 1.25 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10........ 4. 
Porto Rico, No 1 — pana 


PLUMSt 


Water. No. 2...... 
Syrup, No. 2 
Water, No. 1 


Red, § 


Red, Pp. No, 2 


ater. No 


oe 


STRAWBER 
Preserved, No. 2.00 


Extra, Preserved, No. 2....... 
Standard, No. 2 
Extra, 


110 


Standard, Water, No. 10........... 6.50 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 


OBSTER* 
Flats, % lb, case 4 doz......... 
OYSTERS* 


Selects, 6 oz...... 


SALMON®* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 4 


Columbia, Flat. No. 
Columbia, Flat, No. 4 


SHRIMP®* 


Wet, No. 1.90 


490 
Y Mustard, Keyless .............- 3.65 

alifornia, per case..........+++++-13.00 


Oval, No. 1... 


Oil 

TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, 
California, Blue Fin.......... .... 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... .... 
California, %s, Striped 
California, 1s. Striped 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastort, Me., 1924 pack. 


Balto. N. Y. 
1.75 
Out 
3.10 
2.50 
Out 11.25 
Out 
4.50 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 
Black, Water, 
ck, Water, No, 
Black, Syrup, No. 2..............+ 2.00 
49.00 
| 
2:35 
Out 
11 cove 
31.00 Out 2.10 
229 out 
1.30 1.35 
50 *1.45 ‘9.60 Chume, Talls Out 1.80 
2.45 Medium Red, 1.30 1.75 | 
* 
ame 
ut *1.15 1.85 
::: 
1.20 4.15 
1.40 1.40 4.40 
1.30 Out £00 
4.60 16.50 
4.75 
1.10 92.20 
110 Out 12.50 
3.75 24.00 
1.50 Pies. Unpeeled, No. 10.......2..... 2.00 2.10 8.50 
1.60 Pies. Peeled. No 10............... Out 13.00 
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“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


FACTORIES 
: Sprague-Sells Corporation 
= Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
; Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, Ill. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12”. Endless lengths 
ean be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharp. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


: Hoopeston Plant 
Pine} Plant if, ( 
| \ 
UU. 
— & 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 8, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Most Canners Are Busy—Jobbers Waiting on Futures—Canners 
Unwilling to Sell More—Crop Outlook and Promise Not 
Good—The Canners Should Leave the Market 

Alone and Attend to Canning. ; 


USY CANNING—Most canners are as busy as they may 

be, but many not as busy as they would like to be, or 

should be, at this time of the year; busy getting into cans 
all the crop that is ready, and we trust all are watching their 
quality very closely. And that is as much as any man can do 
without bothering with the market or market prices. 


The market may be truthfully reported as the same as last 
week, with no change in condition or prices. Canners wonder 
that the jobbers, who know the poor conditon of both corn and 
tomatoes, cre not active buyers; but they should remember that 
these jobbers have quite good orders for futures on their books, 
and at quite satisfactory prices. And the jobbers are willing 
to await the outcome of these futures. Where they h..ve bought 
to cover their wants they are fearful that they will not receive 
full deliveries and it would .eem to be th one certain thing 
about the season that in such cases full deliveries will be im- 
possible. The canner wh» has been conse:vative in his f.ture 
selling, and did not exceed 60 per cent of his five-year average, 
has a chance to fill his f.ture orders, though he would seem to 
have very slim chance for any surplus over that amount. The 
canner who rushed heedlong into selling futures and sold him- 
self up is probably not worrying a great deal, because a man 
rash enough to do that can not be expected to worry about pro- 
rata deliveries. And the buyer who takes goods in that way 
from such a canner cuts himself off from any right to sympathy, 
if he is caught short. 

It has long been our belief that no canner should sell over 
60 per cent of his average expectations, and although we know 
that many do so, we do not believe the great majority do. That 
insures a fair unloading of the pack and gives the canner an 
opportunity to profit from the better prices of spots. It is sel- 
dom that spots sell lower than futures; so rare that it may be 
said to be safe to play the game on the 60 per cent basis. Then 
if the canner’s future prices have been too close to cost, he will 
have a chance to make a little money on the other 40 per cent 
of his pack, or whatever percenage he may obtain over futures. 
An explanation of the market’s present inactivity may be found 
in this attitude of the buyers who are waiting for deliveries on 
these futures. And, on the other hand, the canners are just as 
unwilling to entertain more future business now, because they 
sonal see how they can pack the goods to deliver. So both 


— and sellers are at a stand-off, and naturally the market 


OMATOES—The news this week on tomatoes is anything 

but bright. Saturday, Sunday and Labor Day, the holi- 

days, were scorching hot in this immediate section, and 
the heat and dry weather probably helped both corn and toma- 
toes, but in other sections the weather was abnormally cool. 
On Tuesday the storms brought a drop in temperature that sent 
all humanity to blankets and reminded one of early fall. The 
weather man promised that the rest of the country would warm 
up somewhat, but that temperatures would remain abnormal. 
Such weather as this does not help raise the hopes for the ulti- 
mate packs of these two great staples. 


And here we are going into the second weekiof September 
and most canners are not able to run full time. That is the 
case with both corn and tomatoes. What can be expected? 


Our crop reports show the visitation of the Septoria blight 
to the Indiana tomato fields, and that it is playing havoc with 
them. And this kind of weather helps it along. Another re- 
post, not published and just at hand, says the soup and tomato 
product men are “crazier than ever” after tomatoes, and this 
will not help the tomato canners. Another correspondent com- 
plains about outside canners invading his territory and bidding 
the prices up on tomatoes, thus causing the growers under con- 
tract to “jmp” and to sell the tomatoes to the outsiders. There 
is a scramble for what stock is in sight, and unless conditions 
change it will only grow worse. It will take a remarkably fine, 
late fall to mature buth tomatoes and corn to an extent that 
will permit the 60% normal pack, in the opinion of most canners. 
Under such circumstances the market on canned tomatoes should 
be strong and boon.ing, but it is not. The advances aie post- 
poned, but seem fairly certain of realization, and the wise can- 
ners are holding for them, wh.-e they can get the tomatoes and 
the pack. I 


ORN—The corn crop is so entwined with the tomato crop 
> that we have largely commented upon it. The pack is 

progressing slowly, many factories only just beginning. 
A complaint as to the poor fill of the kernels is hear¢: that is, 
that the corn is not filling out prcperlv. and as a result the 
corn is “flaky” or “spungy,” making it impossible to get the 
proper weight into the cans. The lack of hot days and hot 
nights is to blame for this, and the trouble may extend all 
through the season, as hot days and hot nights f: »m now on can 
hardly be expected. The corn market is strong, but inactive. 


The crop reports, which we publish on another page, give a 
view of conditions in most sections of the country that is most 
valuable at this time. A careful study of them will show the 
canner what may be expected. Thev are reliable and :aawv be 
depended upon as of the date when written, and we reproduce 
them just as they are received except for the names. Weather 
and other things may change the ultimate outcome of the crop 
or crops in question, but that does not mean that as now viewed 
the writer has not recorded exact condtions. You cannot have 


better market direction than these views and you should use 
them, and you should contribute your share towards the gen- 
eral information by sending your report. 


: 
| 
: 
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As far as the canners are concerned we would advi-- them 
to keep away from the market; let it alone, and keep busy in 
the factory, so that the quality of the nack will be just exactly 
what you want, and when vou have finished your factory work 
you will find the market improved and decidedly more interest- 
ing than at present. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Active—Fresh Tomatoes Glut This Market—California 
May Have Short Pack of Tomatoes—Corn Is Scarce— 
Peas Are Strong—Turning to Michigan for 
Berries and Peaches—News Notes. 

New York, September 4, 1924. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARKET ACTIVE—There.is plenty of activity in the canned 
M foods market locally, and buyers are busy in keeping 

abreast of current developments in various packing sec- 
tions. Weather conditions are playing a big part in the situation 
this year. 

Tomatoes—Reports received from packing points this week 
indicated something in the nature of a glut at the canneries. 
Fresh tomatoes in the New York market broke from $1.50 per 
basket clear down to 40 to 50 cents a basket, the hot weather 
early in the week hastening the ripening of the tomato crop in 
territories supplying New York. Canned foods buyers appear 
greatly concerned over the cannery situation, fearing that after 
the glut previously referred to there would be comparatively 
little additional tomatoes ripening, and that the pack might be 
cut below early expectations. Such a situation, in conjunction 
with the close cleanup of carryover stocks, would be most serious 
for the trade. Many canners were withdrawn on tomatoes, being 
seriously concerned over their future sales. Packers who were 
offering were quoting “season delivery,” the market holding at 
57% to 60c per dozen for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.30 for 3s, and $4.25 
for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery, shipment when packed. For imme- 
diate shipment packers were quoting a premium of 2%4c per dozen 
on 2s and 5c per dozen on 3s. ; 
~~ Western Tomatoes—The California tomato situation con- 
tinued firm, with indications pointing to a short pack. The mar- 
ket was likewise strong in Indiana, with most of the Hoosier 
State canners withdrawn on new pack, having sold enough to 
take care of their expected pack. Any surplus which may de- 
velop is dependent entirely upon the state of the weather from 
now on until the packing season comes to a close. 

Corn Scarce—Reports received this week by brokers from 
their principals in Maryland and Delaware indicate that the pack 
of corn is running very much behind schedule. There is a little 
new pack available for prompt shipment at $1.05 to $1.10 per 
dozen, f. o. b. cannery, but the quantity offering is not large. 
Reports from other corn-packing sections note a late season, and 
as a result of this situation, and taking into consideration the 
strong position of the market on old-pack corn, which is well sold 
up, buyers were showing considerable interest in the standard 
quality during the week. 


Peas—Aided by weather damage toward the tail-end of the 
growing and packing season, the Wisconsin pea market has 
“come back,’ and the offerings previously noted under $1.10 per 
dozen for standards appear to be a thing of the past. Canners 
are now actively engaged in getting out their shipments of peas 
sold on future contracts. When these shipments are completed, 
canners expect to have small surpluses to offer; but it is not 
believed that these surplus stocks will be large enough to ad- 
versely affect the price basis. Buying of Southern pack peas 
continued quiet, buyers being mainly concerned in taking in their 
deliveries of new pack, and making shipments to the retail trade 
on standing orders. 

The Salmon Situation—There has been a strong market on 
reds on the Pacific Coast, packers advancing their prices to $2.50, 
and as high as $260 per dozen in some instances. Reported 
shortage in the new pack was one of the contributing features 
to the advance. Pinks were quoted at $1.25 per dozen, f. o. b. 
Seattle, but buyers’ views were around $1.20. Chums remained 
quoted at $1.20, with buyers looking for concessions of 2% to 5 
cents per dozen. Medium reds are quoted higher, in sympathy 
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with the reported curtailed pack this season, has strengthened 
packers’ price views. 

_Sardines—The market has shown a firmer undertone in 
Maine as a result of a smaller pack, due to the strike of the 
fishermen for a time last month. Buying inquiry was not actice, 
however. California sardines were meeting with a moderate cal} 
on the spot position. 

__ Shrimp—Reports from the Gulf indicate that the season is 
still backward, and canners’ offerings are not heavy. A good spot 
demand for small parcels features the local market, which is firm. 

Blueberries Short—Reports from Maine indicate that the 
pack of blueberries will not run more than 50 to 75 per cent of 
normal. The probable pack has been practically all disposed of 
by s. a. p. sales made earlier in the season. 

Standard Fruits Short—California packers are not in posi- 
tion to take of much, if any, additional business on standard 
quality fruits out of the new pack. Sales on future contracts 
absorbed a great part of the pack, and packers are averse to 
taking on additional business until they get their deliveries of 
future sales out of the way, and are in position to estimate their 
surplus with more certainty. 

Higher Grades Available—Stocks of choice and fancy grades 
are still fairly liberal in a few instances at firm prices. Buyers, 
however, do not appear to be greatly interested in the higher 
grades, preferring the standard quality fruits, having bought 
sufficient of the higher grades for their current requirements. 

Pie Fruits Wanted—An active demand for No. 10 pie fruits 
of all descriptions was noted during the week. California can- 
ners have little or nothing to offer out of the new pack, and with 
most packers it is entirely out of the question to obtain anything 
in the way of an assortment. The early buyer was the buyer on 
No. 10 fruits this year, and some of the distributors are begin- 
ning to wonder where their supplies are going to come from. 

Michigan Fruits—Buyers who have not been able to obtain 
the wanted grades and quantities of No. 10 California pie fruits 
are beginning to turn to Michigan for berries and peaches, while 
both Michigan and New York State No. 10 cherries have been 
in good demand. 

Northwest Cleaned Up—Oregon and Washington fruit can- 
ners have little surplus stocks to offer, and are unable to take 
advantage of the active call for their fruits created by the re- 
ported shortage in California. Short deliveries of Northwest 
berries are reported in some instances, while the pack of Bart- 
lett pears and Royal Anne cherries has moved out well. 

Notes of the Trade—M. E. Langely, of the Portland (Me.) 
Packing Co., was a visitor in the West Side market. 

Sig. Seeman, of Seeman Bros., returned this week from an 
out-of-town business trip. 

D’Arcy Van Bokkelen, local canned foods broker, has re- 
turned from a visit to the Pacific Coast. 

W. L. Juhring, vice-president of R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., 
is back at his desk after a month’s vacation. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Now See That Crop Damage Reports Are Correct—Buy- 
ing in Increased Amounts—Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee Meets—What Is Being Done. 


Chicago, September 4, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE CROPS—I suppose enough has been said about crop 

| conditions. The damage has been done to corn, peas and 

tomatoes, and this paper has described it and published 

information about it from first hands—parties on the ground 
where the damage occurred. 


Most crop reports are disbelieved by buyers if they are of 
a bullish character, either wholly or in part. They do have the 
effect, however, of inspiring buyers to make investigations for 
themselves through canners with whom they do business, and 
such reports they generally depend upon. 


Many of the buyers have apparently made such investiga- 
tions, as they have changed their policy of buying in wheelbarrow 
loads and are buying in carloads and upward. 

The brokers report that Chicago and vicinity buyers are 
watching the canned foods market very carefully, and that they 
are annexing to their stocks every good bargain that is offered 
at anything like a fair price. 
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I shall say no more about crop conditions, as everything now 
depends upon a constant supply of sunshine and the deferring of 
with the higher market on reds. Stocks of salmon in the hands 
of distributors are believed to be light, and this, in connection 
frosts, and is what is called a weather game from now on. There 
is no hope now for a large output of canned vegetables in any 
line, and the prospective market is closed and converted into a 
possible market. 


Canned Foods Week—There was a fine meeting of the vari- 
ous chairmen of committees for Canned Foods Week here at the 
Hotel Sherman last week, August 28, 1924. 


James A. Anderson, of Utah, presided, and there were pres- 
ent Royal F. Clark, President, and Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
of the National Canners’ Association; M. L. Toulme, Secretary 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. T. G. Perfect, 
of Huntingdon, Ind., representing the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association; Paul Fischback, Secretary of the National Food 
Brokers’ Association; P. J. Murphy, Chairman of the Brokers’ 
Canned Foods Week Committee; Col. Westerfeld, representing 
the National Association of Retail Grocers of the United States; 
Ogden Sells, representing the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association of the United States; Leslie Lieber, Chairman of the 
Canned Foods Week Committee. of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association; George Stocking, of the Co-operation Com- 
mittee, and John A. Lee, Secretary of the Western Canners’ As- 
sociation. 


A detailed report of the stage of preparation for the big 
sales event, which will be held November 8 to 15, 1924, all over 
the United States, was read by Frank E. Gorrell, and samples 
of the posters for display in retail groceries were shown. Six 
hundred thousand of them are to be distributed, and they are 
very handsome and tastefully attractive. Advance proof pages 
of the double page advertisements to appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post were shown, and they were approved and compli- 
mented. It was reported that the display literature would be 
ready for distribution by September 15, and plans for distributing 
it were put into effect. 


It was reported that the committees of the brokers and 
wholesale grocers were being rapidly organized and instructed 
as to their part in the work. Mr. Westerfeld reported for the 
National Association of Retail Grocers that they were ready and 
anxious to do their part of the work, which, by the way, is the 
really effective part of the work, and Mr. S. F. Gorsline, of the 
Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Co., was appointed to look 
after the Rotary Clubs and other similar organizations, and ar- 
range for the extending of invitations to speakers to appear be- 
fore their meetings in relation to the canning industry. 


Altogether the meeting was thoroughly satisfactory and’ in- 
teresting, and presaged the most successful of all the Canned 
Foods Weeks. 


The change of date from the Spring to Fall seemed to be 
especially satisfactory to the retail grocers, who, as stated by 
Mr. Westerfeld, are likely to take more interest in selling freely 
when their stocks are full than in the Spring, when their stocks 
are depleted. 


Samples of canned peas of the 1924 output were shown in 
Chicago this week, packed by the Onalaska Pickling and Canning 
Co., Onalaska, Wis. The samples were of both Alaska and sweet 
or late peas, and were of fine quality, style, fill and flavor. They 
have two canneries and had an output of about 75,000 cases, 
largely sold ahead. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Getting Stronger—Realization That Tomato Pack Will 
Be Small and Late — Corn Canners Move Cautiously — 
Peas Firm—Fruits Moving Well—Retailers Fea- 
ture Canned Fruits—Business Is Better. 

St. Louis, September 4, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

TRONG MARKET—Strength has been added to the strong 
Situation in canned foods that has prevailed for some time, 
because of the lateness of the crop of a majority of vege- 

tables in most sections and because of competition for raw mate- 
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rials. The outlook for business later on is encouraging, but on 
spot business now it is restricted. Everybody is buying in a 
most conservative manner; in fact, they have gone back to the 


hand-to-mouth policy. This policy is being pursued by both large 
as well as small houses. 


Tomatoes—The feature in the market is tomatoes. There is 
but little doubt but what the pack will be small and late, and the 
majority of goods not up to standard. As the season advances 
the Southern tomatoes are getting stronger. There are no can- 
ners ready to make concessions. Tomatoes have been slow in com- 
ing into the factory, so there is no prospect of a glut, and raw 
stock is higher, as there is considerable competition. Much de- 
pends on the late planted. The fact is cited that in previous 
years, when the pack continued through the middle of fall, there 
were good yields in spite of early estimates. 


Corn—Canners are receiving bids for corn and some business 
is being accepted, but there are clauses inserted in the contracts 
to protect the packer in case he has to make a pro-rata delivery. 
Corn from the Middle West and South has no feature. Spot 


stocks are light, and as there is confidence in the future, no sacri- 
fices are being made. 


Peas—There has been no change in the pea situation. Every- 
body is marking time. So much was sold on contract earlier in 
the season that dealers are protected, and they do not care to 
add to their stocks at the present time. It is the general relief 
that most packers will make full deliveries. 


Fruit—None of the leading fruits are exciting. Pineapple 
bookings have taken care of the needs of the trade for the pres- 
ent, and as the buyers are protected by contracts, dealers are 
busy moving their stocks to the retailer. Some of the leading 
stores here are featuring pineapple at very attractive prices, 
and on a lower basis than in some months. Packers have little 
to offer in sliced or crushed. California assorted fruits have 
been likewise taken on contract, so have slowed down because 
of the scarcity of the offering. Most jobbers have bought the 
assortment on varying prices. some getting in early, while the 
market was at its lowest, and others as the advances occurred. 
During the next few weeks they will be selling to the grocer, 
and after inventories and after the pack is over there will be a 
revival of interest. Meanwhile the market is strong on all items, 
as there are no free sellers among the canners. 


Improved sentiment in the rural sections has contributed to 
renewed buying by country retailers, so that in spite of the move- 
ment of garden vegetables and fruits to market, sales have been 
fairly sustained. Although reports continue of small berry crops 
in many sections, domestic canning, a general advance of refined 
sugar is reported. Canned foods are in fair demand. 


Market prices, f. o. b. point of shipment: 
Canned Peas— 


Fancy No. 1 Alaska, Wisconsin.................ee00: $2.60 
Fancy No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin 


2.00 
Fancy No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin................cecec. 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.25 
Extra Standard No. 4 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.20 
Fancy No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin.................c000. 2.25 
Fancy No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin................ec000- 1.90 
Fancy No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin..............0..0000. 1.60 
Extra Standard No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Wisconsin........ 2.10 
Extra Standard No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.80 
Extra Standard No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin............... 1.65 
Extra Standard No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.30 

Corn— 

No. 2 Fancy Crosby, Minneapolis..................00+ 1.35 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Fancy, Minneapolis............. 2.00 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin................. 1.10 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin........... 1.15 
No. 3 Fancy Narrow Grain, Extra Sweet, Wisconsin.... 1.20 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin........... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois.............. 1.35 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois.............. 1.10 
No. 2. Faney Narrow Grain, 1.20 
No. 2 Extra Standard Country Gentleman, Indiana..... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana.............. 1.25 


No. 2 Standard, Ohio 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Canned Fruit Market Is Quiet—Offerings Limited—Values 
Firmly Held—Season Is Approaching Its End—Apricots 
Below Early Estimates—Pears Very Firm—Peak 
of Peach Season Is Passed — Pineapple 
Business Is Good—Late Straw- 
berries Being Packed. 

San Francisco, September 4, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE MARKET QUIET—The canned fruit market is rather 
[ quiet, owing to the fact that offerings are limited, with 
many packers as closely sold up as they care to be at this 
time. Values are being firmly maintained and further advances 
are expected on some lines. Packing operations are going aheai 
in good shape, but the season is rapidly approaching an end, and 
the output will be short on many wanted varieties, despite every 
effort to meet the demand. A good foreign demand has been 
experienced this season, and most purchases made to date have 
been for actual requirements, with the speculative element lim- 
ited in its scope.. : 

Apricots—While definite figures on the pack of apricots will 
not be available until about the end of the year it is known that 
the output was below early estimates, and these were quite low. 
Probably no one among canners has a complete assortment to 
offer, and not a few are entirely sold up. Some have good hold- 
ings of No. 2% choice, which are in better supply than most other 
grades, but stocks of standards, water and seconds are lighter 
than usual for this time of the year, with No. 10 pie and water 
grades very difficult to locate. 

Peas—The market on canned Bartlett pears is very firm, 
with canners very closely sold up. The crop has been quite 
light, a good call has been noted for the fruit in the fresh form 
for shipment East, and England has come on the market for 
large quantities of the canned product. The better grades of 
this fruit are cleaned up the closest, most of the surplus being 
confined to pie and water grades. 

Peaches—The packing of yellow clingstone peaches is still 
under way, but the peak of the season has been passed, the fruit 
having ripened earlier this year than usual. It is predicted that 
the output will be almost two million cases less than that of last 
year, and an early cleanup of the pack is in prospect. Prices 
have advanced quite strongly on this fruit since the opening of 
the season, an increase of 25c a dozen having been noted on No. 
2% choice, now selling around $2.50. Quite a few packers sold 
this grade at $2.25 in July. Pie and water goods in the No. 10 
size are difficult to locate. An increase of 25c a dozen has also 
been made on the better grades of freestone peaches and stand- 
ards ar now selling around $1.80. As is the case with clings, 
stocks of No. 10 water and pie grades are very limited. 

Pineapples—Pineapple business continues to come in stead- 
ily, but packers are in a position to accept but few of the orders. 
Many buyers have doubled their initial orders, and most all have 
sought to buy more than they did in 1923. Pineapple is evidently 
going into consuming channels earlier than was anticipated, since 
immediate deliveries are now being requested on goods pur- 
chased for October and November delivery. 

Salmon—Opening prices have not been announced on Alas- 
kan salmon, but these are expected at any time now, as many 
of the vessels are in port, with others on the way. The five 
vessels that have come in so far brought down a total of only 
127,750 cases, the largest cargo being that of the Star of Falk- 
land, of the Alaska Packers’ Association fleet, which amounted 
to 50,778 cases. Fishermen who have returned declare that the 
light pack was not due to a scarcity of salmon, but to the short 
season. Returns to fishermen, however, were as satisfactory as 
usual, as they received a higher price than last year. 

Strawberries—Canners around San Francisco Bay are han- 
dling strawberries in quantities, and the late pack promises to 
be good. They are also paying some attention to blackberries. 
Early in the season they made a good pack of raspberries and 
are no longer handling these, except when purchases are made 
at very low prices. A heavy crop of raspberries was produced 
this year, and the pack will be above the average in size. 

Coast Notes—Three injunctions, of a temporary nature, have 
Leen obtained by the California Fish and Game Commission 
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against the Carmel Canning Co., the Bayside Fish Flour Co. and 
the Monterey Fish Products Co., all of Monterey, Cal., to pre- 
vent them from converting fish, fit for human consumption, into 
fertilizer. The complaint filed by the Commission alleges that 
the defendants are operating in violation of the law in that they 
have refused to obtain a permit to manufacture fertilizer and 
fish meal. The law specifies that such action must only be car- 
ried out under permit from the State body. The amount of fisli 
which can be so converted has been strictly limited by the Com- 
mission as a conservation measure. The defendant concerns, it 
was set forth in the complaint, refused to apply for permits, and 
in addition carried on the reduction of edible fish. The Commis- 
sion has the right to cancel State licenses issued to packing com- 
panies, but in this case cannot do so, as the companies have re- 
fused to take out such licenses. The action is being prosecuted 
under a State enactment and a Supreme Court decision, which 
declares the fish of the State of California to be a property 
right of the people. Packers declare that edible fish are being 
converted to fertilizer because of the fact that fertilizer is bring- 
ing better prices in the market than canned fish. 

A movement has been launched by California fruit growers 
to have a measure introduced into the next State Legislature 
making it compulsory that all products canned in this State be 
labeled with the grade of the product. They express the belief 
that plain labeling of the proper grade will be of great value in 
stimulating the consumption of California canned products. The 
matter of stating grades on labels is now receiving the attention 
of the trade, and some interesting developments may be expected 
in the near future, judging by the interest that has been aroused. 

The California Co-operative Canneries has purchased the 
plant of the San Benito County Co., at Hollister, Cal., and plans 
to enlarge it before next year’s canning season commences. 


MAINE MARKET 


Good Crop Weather—Sardine Canners Have Waited in Vain— 
Sardine Prices at Cost—Bean Pack Over and Quite Sat- 
isfactory—Blueberries Short Pack—Corn Having 
Wonderful Weather—Asking for Apples. 

Portland, Me., September 5, 1924. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OOD WEATHER—Maine canners are feeling very much 
G encouraged over the prospect, as we have recently had some 

_very nice rains and a lot of belated hot weather. Crops of 
all’ kinds have responded to this good treatment and are in very 
good shape, indeed. Having had a summer of discouragements, 
with all conditions apparently working against us, we are in a 
frame of mind to appreciate fully the improvement in weather 
and crops. 

Sardines—The sardine canners, however, are not able to 
share this joy. Their long-hoped-for run of fish which was ex- 
pected during the past ten days did not materialize to any extent, 
and they are still without sufficient stock to operate their fac- 
tories economically. Down East there was a slight improvement 
over the past few weeks, but even now the daily catch is nowhere 
near normal. This leaves a serious shortage in the market, and 
there is a strong demand for goods, but buyers seem indisposed 
to cover their urgent needs at present prices, despite the fact 
that these figures hardly cover the cost of production, and that 
there can be no lower prices made without actual loss to the can- 
ner, a most unhealthy condition to try to force. Canners are not 
getting enough stock to cause them any worry on this core. The 
pack to date has probably been under 30 per cent of normal, with 
the best months for selling still to come. 

Beans—The pack of stringless beans has now become a thin 
of the past, and while the total was much below the norma 
amount, it was sufficiently larger than estimated to give a real 
satisfaction to the canners. The quality obtained was excellent 
in spite of the bad weather, and the pack, as a whole, very satis- 
factory. Short crops in other bean-canning States has enhanced 
the value of Maine beans in case there is any surplus when con- 
tracts are filled. 

Blueberries—Blueberry canning is about over, with a very 
short pack. This shortage is partly due to the light yield and 
party to the rigid inspection which has been made all through 
the blueberry sections. This inspection, however, insures a very 
clean quality of berries, and canners all seem anxious to do what- 


ever they can to improve their quality even at great expense in 
quality. 
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Corn—Corn will be the next feature to occupy the minds of 
the Maine canners, and is now the bright spot in their horizon. 
The past fortnight has been most wonderful weather for corn, 
the drought breaking just at the crucial moment before. the ker- 
nels began to form. The result is that in nearly every part of 
the corn belt the crop is looking very well, indeed —a litle late, 
but coming on fast—and there is every prospect of a much better 
vield than we had last year or the year before that. One or two 
very early locations are beginning work this week, but the aver- 
age will be from the 8th to 11th. 


Apples—Apple canners are beginning to have inquiries for 
quotations on their 1924 product, but seem uninterested at this 
time. There is a prospect of a very good crop in Maine, but low 
prices in the market are not encouraging the Maine canners to 
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plunge very heavily as yet. It is probable that nice Maine apples 
will open at $3.50 to $3.75, though no one seems to have named 
this or any other price to date. 


Notes—Mr. A. P. Jacobs, of the Continental Can Co., was in 


Maine last week, visiting some of the blueberry canners while 
here. 


Members of the Maine Canners’ Association, individually 
and as a body, are exhibiting their goods next week at the East- 
ern States Exposition, held in Springfield, Mass., September 14th 
to 21st. This is an important exposition in New England, where 
consumers as well as merchants may be reached effectively. A 


large and attractive display is planned, as well as an appetizing 
service of heated samples. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Plan 100 Percent Co-operation in Canned Foods Week—Case. Lot 
Sales to Housewives to be Featured—Buyers Short on California Fruits—Costs of 
Conducting a Jobbing Business—Ripe Olives Again—Time to File 
Claims for Freight Overcharges. 


ANNED FOODS WEEK—1924 will be an epochal event in 
C the industry if wholesale grocers hold to their present plans 

for the Canned Foods Week campaign, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose anything to the contrary. 


The suggestion of President John W. Morey of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, that the distributors utilize the 
Canned Foods Week movement this year to help keep futures out 
of the cellar has been eagerly seized upon by the trade, and active 
plans are being made for carrying out the idea. 

During the past seasons it has been suggested that wholesale 
and retail grocers co-operate during Canned Foods Week in an 
effort to interest the American housewife in the purchase of 
canned foods in case lots. If our memory serves, the California 
Facking Corporation featured Del Monte fruits in case lots in 
their publicity for one Canned Foods Week. No general attempt 
to move canned foods in case lots was made, however, the jobbers 
being unwilling to go to the trouble and expense of packing as- 
sorted cases. This year, however, the suggestion, with the added 
thought of moving out futures and thus starting an annual move- 
ment which will put the consumer in position of sharing some 
of the burden of carrying the futures’ load, has caught popular 
fancy in the trade. 


Retail grocers are making plans for special offerings of 
canned foods during the campaign this year. Concessions wiil 
be offered the housewife who buys in case lots, and some retailers 
will fix up assorted cases, say, for example: Four No. 2 cans 
peas, four No. 2 cans corn, four No. 2 cans sliced peaches, four 
No. 2 eans cherries, four No. 2 cans berries, and 1 can each of 
suceotash, lima beans, spinach and soup stock. The assortment 
may vary with the price, but the idea of assorted cases is one 
which has already proven itself with the housewife in independ- 
ent sales of this character, and is one which should be utilized to 
the utmost by all aggressive retailers. 

Some comment is heard in the trade to the effect that the 
Canned Foods Week campaign gives most promise this year when 
it is needed least of all of the years since the idea originated. 
The statistical position of the market is very strong, and while 
wholesale grocers are willing and anxious to “move futures out 
of the cellar,” they are equally anxious to find out where they 
are going to get more stocks after their futures have moved out. 

Some Canned Fruit Buyers In a Squeeze—A number of 
prominent wholesale grocers this year went into the fruit futures 
season with the idea fixed in their mind that there would be a 
very large pack of fruits in California. As a result of this belief, 
they purchased only sparingly for their fall and winter require- 
ments, and consequently their commitments at the present time 
are rather light. 

_ Numbers of other buyers who were influenced by the other 
view bought heavily of futures. Perhaps these buyers were in- 
fluenced by some of the reports which came East from California, 
and then, again, perhaps some of them were acting on “tips” 
from old and trusted friends on the Coast. 


In any event, the future sales were much larger than the 
conservative buyers had figured on, and even though it turns out 
that the pack for 1924 is a heavy one, the outlook is for a con- 
tinued strong market, if for no other reason than the buyers who 
have made heavy commitments will find it necessary to uphold 
the market to prevent undue depreciation of their holdings. 

In the meantime the conservative buyers continue to hold 
off, hoping that the market will develop a little softness toward 
the end of the season, and their views thus be justified. 


Reports on the packs are being eagerly awaited. When final 
figures are in the conservative buyers will be elated if a large 
pack is indicated, even though they may have to pay higher 
prices than the opening figures, because their judgment will have 


been vindicated, even though their cost price be higher than that 
of their competitors. 


And if by any chance the opinions of the most conservative 
prove true, and the market slumps, why, then, in the words of 
a current cartoon, “Then the fun begins.” ; 


Costs in the Grocery Field—G. H. Gardner, general manager 
of the J. W. Myers & Co. wholesale grocery branch at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., has compiled some interesting data on costs in the 
grocery field. In a recent letter Mr. Gardner said: “Some of 
us are doing a lot of talking these days, advising one another 
to be real merchants. The idea of being a real merchant seems 
to be that a selling price should be fixed over and above the 
average cost of doing business, which they say is between 10 
and 12 per cent of the total sales for 12 months, and to stick to 
that price regardless of the conditions. Let us look at this aver- 
age cost of doing business just a little. It seems to us that this 
cost of doing business, based on the total sales for 12 months, is 
a very fluctuating percentage. If the operating expense is 12 
per cent to sell $500,000, it would be 6 per cent to sell $1,000.000 
and 24 per cent to sell $250,000. Of course, we realize the sales 
could not be doubled without increasing the expense, but the 
expense would not be doubled by any means. If it costs $10 for 
a salesman to work a town, the expense will be $10 whether his 
sales are $1,000, $2,000 or $3,000. His total sales has nothing 
to do with this $10 expense. Now, let us look at this expense 
of doing business from another angle. We are all in business 
to make profit, or, in other words, to earn a fair dividend on 
the amount of money invested. To'do this we must be reasonably 
sure of two things, namely, the number of dollars invested in the 
business and the number of dollars it will take to operate the 
business for 12 months. In order to make our point, we will 
assume that for every dollar invested it will cost 36 cents to 
operate for 12 months, or, in other words. it will cost 36 per cent 
of the investment to operate. The problem, then, is to make 
the investment earn 36 per cent and as much more as possible. 
Money invested in goods sold at a margin of one per cent must 
be turned 36 times to make expenses, a margin of 2 per cent 
would require 18 turns, and a margin of 12 per cent would re- 
quire three turns in 12 months to make expenses. If we will 
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control the buying so that the number of times each item bought 
and sold, multiplied by the margin of profit, will exceed this as- 
sumed 36 per cent, the problem will be solved. 

Ripe Olives—The recent comment in “The Canning Trade” 
on ripe olives and the menace to the entire canned foods line by 
the frequent reports of poisoning from canned ripe olives has 
aroused considerable interest in the trade. For the protection 
of the entire canned foods industry it would appear best for the 
ripe olive packers to pack their product in glass jars, and thus 
keep what is commonly termed the canned foods industry from 
unfavorable comment, at the same time obtaining better prices 
for their olives. 

’ Freight Overcharges—The American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is warning wholesale grocers that it is time for filing 
overcharge complaints against the railroads. The last paragraph 
of Section 3 of the Act of June 7th, 1924, takes care of complaints 
which were not filed within the three years and gives six months 
after June 7th, 1924, in which to file such complaints. Even 
though the overcharge claims against railroads had run for three 
years, if the claims originated on or after March 1st, 1920, the 
six months’ period from June 7th, 1924, permits the collection of 
the claim. Some of the railroads are insisting that they cannot 
pay these claims for overcharges without suit or complaint. This 
‘appears to be an erroneous position, according to J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who 
advises jobbers: “If your right exists and the statute gives you 
the right, there is no reason why the carriers admitting the over- 
charge should require complaint or suit. However, if the car- 
riers insist that they will not pay without such complaint or suit, 
then there is nothing left for you to do but file your complaint, 
and this you should do in ample time to protect your rights.” 


CUBA A GOOD MARKET FOR EUROPEAN 
‘CANNED FOODS 
LTHOUGH the greater part of Cuban imports and 
-consumption of canned fruits and vegetables is 


of American origin, it is worthy of note that the 
European competition in these lines exists. One of the 
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most effective ways of meeting this competition, writes 
American Commercial Attache Cunningham from Ha- 
vana to the Department of Commerce, would be the 
matching of the European product. 


Among the most important lines of canned vegeta- 
bles imported into Cuba from Europe are the petits 
pois (green peas) in small quarter cans from France. 
There is also a moderate importation of the same prod- 
uct from Spain, where exactly as good petits pois are 
produced as in France. Spanish tomatoes have a good 
market also in Cuba, brought in in quarter, one, two 
and three pound cans. One commission merchant in 
Havana has endeavored to have his manufacturers in 
the United States utilize the Spanish labels and imi- 
tate Spanish tomatoes. As yet they have not been 
matched from the United States. This same importer 
is also attempting to get American canners to put up 
petits pois in containers similar to the French. 


English preserves, especially jams of a few widely- 
known brands, are imported in considerable quantities. 
One notable feature of their trade is that a large per- 
centage of English jams is imported in jars. Importers 
have tried to get American packers to use glass con- 
tainers, but claim to have been unsuccessful because 
of the alleged danger of breakage. 


Spanish sardines have a wide acceptance in the 
Cuban market, as have also Norwegian sardines. The 
Spanish “bonito,” which resembles our tuna fish, is 
also exported to Cuba in cans. 


Quality of Pea Grading 


HUNTLEY MPG. CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


The new model of the MONITOR 
Green Pea Grader, operated during 
the 1924 pack for the first time, did 
quality grading heretofore unknown. 


All of the peas reached the right 
grades because of the extra large 
grading surfaces. No trouble with 
eccentries-they are ball bearing. — In 
every respect, the machine met ex- 
pectations. 


What about your grading problems 
in 1925? Save money by settling 
them now. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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The Indiana Pulp Filler 


For No. 10’s 
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| Mono - Piston 

: Filling Machine 

i for Mustard - Salad Dressing, Mayonnaise, 
etc. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A wonderful little machine that admirably ful- 
fills the need for a satisfactory filler, of moderate 
price, for the above products. 


It fills a solid pack from the bottom up. 


Quickly adjusted for different size containers and 
readily cleaned for different products. 


Itis a precision filler of minute accuracy and 
this accuracy is permanent regardless of wear. 


Made of monel metal. 


Write for full details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f) 


A Machine of simplest construction yet of heavy de- 
sign to insure service, and built along the most 
sanitary lines. It has the capacity of any closing 
machine onto which the cans are transferred. Made 
of non-corrosive aluminum or bronze. It is positive 
in its operation and accurate in filling. Has several 
special features which invites your investigation. 
Truly a Filling Machine. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Wood and Steel Tanks 

Pulp and Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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Dring Your Goods 
Bown 


Ho“. many brands of Canned 
Goods are actually called for 
by name? And is it not true that 
crowded shelves confuse the pur- 
chaser so that the grocers sug- 
gestions are usually accepted. 


Why not help people become 
_ familiar with your label and ask for 
> your brand by name? 

An attractive counter display 
~ will bring your can off the shelf down 
on the counter, where it will be seen 
“by everyone entering the store. 

Actual tests have shown that 
these “silent salesmen’ will positively 
increase sales, thus proving the old 
adage that “Goods well displayed 
are half sold’. 

We have studied this subject a 
long time and have originated some 
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AWHILE 


A Chicago efficiency maniac posted a notice in his office 
and factory reading: “Do It Now!” Within 24 hours the 
cashier bolted with the contents of the office safe, his stenog- 
rapher eloped with his eldest son, the office boy threw the ink 
bottle into the electric fan, and the whole shop force struck for 
more wages and a six-hour day. 

Now he is looking for a new, strictly fool-proof office 
motto.—Selected. 


Maid—Sir, there’s someone to see you. 

Jones—A gentleman? 

Maid—Well, I don’t exactiy know, sir—much about the 
same as yourself. 


“Rachel, my tear, I bring you a vine engagement ring.’ 

“But, Isaac, it is a bearl, und bearls are unlucky. 

“Don’t say a vord, Rachel! I thought cf dot und so I take 
me an imitation von oud of stock.”—Boston Transcript. 


He—our little brother saw me kiss you. What can I do to 
get him to keep the secret? 
She—Usually they give him fifty cents. 


Teacher (jocularly)—Do you know of anything worse than 
a giraffe with a stiff neck? 

Pupil—yYes, sir. 

Teacher—What ? : 

Pupil—A centipede with corns.—Kasper-Stockholm. 


Jack (doubtfully.—I believe I know that atrociously ugly 
man over there. 

Clara (indignantly)—Why, that’s my brother. 

(Jack (bewildered)—Oh, how stupid of me not to have 
seen the likeness. 


Two colored men were standing on the corner discussing 
family trees. 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Mose, “Ah kin trace mah relations 
back to the fambily tree.” 

“Chase ’em beck to a fambily iree,” said Ambrose. 

“No, suh, trace ’em, trace ’em—get me?” 

“Well, dey ain’t mo’ dan two kinds oz things dat live in 
trees—birds an’ monkeys—an’ ah sho doan’ see no feathers on 
you.”—Judge. 


Foreman—Here, now, Tim, how about carrying some more 
bricks ? 
Tim—I ain’t feelin’ well, guv-ner; I’m trembling all over. 
\ cael then, lend a hand with the seive.—Conti- 
nent. 


Polly—Does he belong to the 400? 
Molly—Yes, he’s one of the ciphers.—Jack-o-Lantern. 


" . Talkative Patient—Say, Doc, how long could I live without 
rains ? 
Bored Doctor—Well, that remains to be seen. 


Bride—The cat ate the cake I baked this morning. 
Hubby—Never mind, dear. The cat has eight lives to 
spare. 


Jones—Did you see where a fellow went 35 days without 
taking a bath? 
Smith—No. I never read dirty stories. 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS. 
The ancient Greek enjoyed a blessing— 
Their trousers never needed pressing; 
But to their joy some gloom attaches— 
They had no place to scratch their matches. 
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apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, 
. Gross, aron, 
Lene Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
rsa Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 

BELTING. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 

untley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. ° 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 


Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 


Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

aysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

anning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Villing Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for detalls. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co. Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Coes Machines, solderless. See Closing 

achines. 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
Loa Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
chy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLEEBS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. -) 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayara Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks.. Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 


Berlin C: - Mach. Wks. Wis. 
Huntle ‘Mts. Cree’ N 
Morral’ Bros. po — 


Buffalo. 
eee — and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers ete.) 
Hinde & Dauch Pa re be 2 
Counters. See Gut 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


strow Machine Co., Ba 
CRATES, Iron 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. a & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Machine Co Baltimore. 
utters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
ontinental Can .. New Yi 3 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Wheeling Corrug: Co., Wheel 
Dies, can. See j 


kers’ 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mechs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & 

Slayaman & Co, Baltimore” 


Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS AILS 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.’ 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boil Engin 


RVAPORATING 
Anderson Filling Mach. Coy, eda, Calif. 
bur, 8 c timy: 
3 e be 
EXHAUST B xis. — 
Ayame Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


RUBBER GLOVES 
‘actory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. ” 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTOR 
A. K. Robins & Co., timore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San io. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, box a 


ote. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ghio. 
Fillers and Cookers. fee Corn 


illers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Anderson Filling Mach, Co, Alameda, Calif. 
erson 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohite. 
Beatiey, Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


— Machine, syrup. Syruping 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mase. 


ans. 
Fruit Graaers. See Cleaning and Grading 


Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N, x 
Fruit Presses. Makers’ Mch 
Gasoline Firep nnery Supp 
Co. pressure, time, ete. See Power Plast 
vipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin C: . Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealin re boxes. 
Governcte, See Power Pient Basip- 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carr in See Cranes. 
Homi aking Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Incketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ars, fruit. Bottles, etc. 
Tuice Pumps. umps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. Bee Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, giass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Ff. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. . 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Hi. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCRY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy.. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works. Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Reaneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pafls, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PA£TE, canners’. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huatley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. KE. Bobins Co., Baltimore. 
Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. - 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
wea 3 Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scdtt Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. x 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies., 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machfnes. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


See Baskets. 


& Co., Baltimere. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Ket 


tles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

I’, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. dined 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agent 


8. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson Filli Mach, Co., Alam Calif. 
Ayars Machine ‘Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. Hl. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. ee Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. ., Berlin, 
¥,. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Bee Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERBS, can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


wieeng, Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Produets. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy 
WYANDOTTE—Saaitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Coe., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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| RENNEBURG’S 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 

curately made. Has been used for 
Breeders & Growers years with perfect satisfaction. 
Pedigreed Strains 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 


326 W. Madison St. Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Chicago, U. S. A. Lakewood Avenue 


Trade Mark Registered. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


RKSBURG, Wa 
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